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Five passenger Model Montclair, 
A high powered “Light Six’ Lozier—$3250. 
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On the busiest streets in the world 


just as on the great touring highways—at home and abroad—you find, in 


fast increasing numbers, the Lozier. 


Lozier—admittedly the predominant Six—is now in its sixth successful season. These 
years of six-cylinder experience, and six-cylinder supremacy, are a guarantee of highest grade 


construction. 


You can find Lozier quality in all its phases only in a Lozier car, and most men 


who know automobiles dest are not satisfied with /ess. 
With two great models—the famous Big Six and the new Light Six, “a self-seller’’—Lozier achieves 


sensational success this year. 


“LIGHT SIX” $3250 


UTOMOBILE authorities, writers in technical journals, owners of 

A high-grade cars, and the trade, all declare the one surprise and fea 

ture of the year has been the production of a Lozier—and a true 
Lozier—at a medium price. 

When we announced this lighter modei of the only American-built 
car which for eight years has commanded and still commands a price of 
$5,000 that announcement instantly became the talk of the industry. 

But it remained for the car itself to create the real wonderment. 
Here, truly, was a Losier for only $3250. A Lozier in every line and 
every part—not quite so large as that marvelous big Lozier which for 
years had commanded the respect of the public and the industry alike, 
but high powered—and a Lozier through and through, a Lozier in its 
strength and safety and comfort and finesse of workmanship and dis- 
tinctive beauty. 

Our dealers, themselves, named the LIGHT SIX “a self-seller.” 
And the three months past have proved that it is. The demand for this 
Lozier at less than $5000 is a factory capacity demand. 

You will marvel at the completeness of this car. A more perfectly 
equipped car has never been produced. Everything you could ask for is 
on the car. Electric self-starter—electric lighting—Warner speedometer— 
windshield built into body, adjustable for ventilation and rain vision— 
silk mohair top, top cover, curtains quickly adjustable from seat—in- 
stantaneous locking tire carrier—clock—electric horn—trunk rack—every- 
thing that makes a car really complete. And remember, the Lozier 
“LIGHT SIX” has left side drive, center control, a “stream line” body 
and iuany other advanced features, without which no high grade car 
should deserve your serious consideratiou.. 


Losier “Light Six’ Touring Model and Roadster $3250 
Coupe $3850; Limousine $4450 


Our ambition is to be able to build enough Loziers to meet the Lozier demand. 


“BIG SIX” $5000 


LL PRESENT indications point to a record sale of Lozier Big Sixes 
this season. Never before have the wealthy and discriminating 
motor car purchasers expressed their convictions so clearly in favor 

of the Lozier. Their attitude is well founded. 


The Lozier has proved itself the superior Six. Years of service in 
owners’ hands and years of gruelling tests on every principal American 
speed-way have left no room for doubt of Lozier efficiency 


And, added to the proof of Lozier six-cylinder supremacy, new ad 
vanced features of construction make the big Lozier stand out in the fore- 
ground of all high-grade cars. 


The new automatic-level oiling system gives high oil level at high 
speeds, low level at low speeds, a smokeless exhaust at all speeds, an effi- 
ciency beyond all previous achievement. 

The motor is the most powerful ever built into a Lozier car, but 
vibrationless and silent with the widest known range of speed. 

Triple ignition provides a medium for securing tremendously in- 
creased power when you want tt. 

Left-side drive and convenient center control, as featured in the 
Lozier, are rapidly becoming standard construction on all automobiles. 

Fifty-eight sets of ball-bearings—more than used in any other car 
in the world—explains, in part, the unequalled Lozier power, mastery of 
the longest and steepest hills, Lozier motor flexibility and Lozier long-life. 


Touring Models and Roadster $5000 
Limousines and Landaulets $6500 


Among the prosperous manufacturers of low-priced cars and among the heads of the great accessory 


manufacturing concerns—men who really are in position to judge automobile values accurately 
men who, for their own uses, want to drive the best—Lozier is the distinct favorite. 
heads of one low-price car company, alone, have purchased and drive Loziers. 


and 
Eight executive 


THESE MEN KNOW. 


LOZIER MOTOR COMPANY, 2204 Mack Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


Factory Branches in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and San Francisco. Dealers in all principal cities. 
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Young men’s clothes with the 
right air of distinction 


OU get, from our illustration, some idea of the smart 
new models which young men will find this Spring, 
ready, at any good clothier’s who has our goods. 


Most young men of the present day realize the importance 
of being well dressed; and they’ve learned that for $25 they 
can buy, ready, as good clothes as father wears, who is ‘old- 
fashioned enough to pay his tailor $50 or $60—or more. We 
make them as low as 818. 


The fact is, you’re all coming to this ready-clothes idea sooner or later; 
it’s just as natural a development as buying ready shoes or hats; more so— 


clothes are more important. 


You'll get the best style, the best quality of materials, the best 
tailoring, and a good fit, in our ready clothes. Ask to see our mark 
in them—small thing to look for, big thing to find. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago 
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Rescued 


HE tirelessness, courage, and efficiency of the men 
who labored to save lives and property in the flood 
in Ohio and Indiana made the disaster that President 
Wilson described as ‘‘a national calamity ’’ appear as his- 
toric for its heroisms as for its totals of death and destruc- 
tion. It would be as hard to count the rescues as the exact 


number of the dead; and only the rashest of calculators 
would attempt to guess at present how many millions of 
dollars of damage the waters caused. An article by Peter 
Clark Macfarlane in this issue describes the nature of the 
havoc and some of the heroisms of the disaster in detail. 
This photograph of rescuers at work was taken in Dayton. 















































THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF THRIFT 

HE PEOPLE of the United States have now saved up well over 

a hundred billions, as measured by current money standards. 

The aggregate is amazing, and, while the amount per capita is 
not large, nothing like it was ever known before in any country. This 
saving takes on many forms—the largest, of course, being in the rearing 
of children—wwhich shows itself in the steady increase in the value of 
land. The next is ownership of enormous amounts of securities, of rail- 
way and industrial companies, and the like. Then probably comes life 
insurance. Thesavings in banks are relatively small. The increment 
in land values goes to much less than one-half of the population, even 
in theory, and a comparatively small number of people get the benefit 
which is made up of the efforts of all. The larger amount of the securi- 
ties outstanding represents a more or less fixed value. The eighteen 
billions of insurance in force is of absolutely fixed value. While these 
securities and insurance obligations were being created, the relative worth 
of the dollar has been rapidly declining. The forehanded folk who saved 
and loaned this money get for it an average return of less than 5 per 
cent, and if they received back the principal now it would buy, of land 
or food, one-third less than twelve or fifteen years ago. This is a savage 
penalizing of thrift. We believe that events will soon focus public atten- 
tion upon this serious problem. The procedure of the insurance com- 
panies, which in part is enforced by law, is of special interest. The 
companies collect above $600,000,000 annually from policy holders, and 
from this loan largely on long-time notes. They act simply as money 
brokers; but with this effect, that with the rapid depreciation of the 
currency in the last fifteen years, they are now returning to their policy 
holders, on death claims or matured policies, relatively far less than the 
average amount of money which the policy holders have paid in. Roughly 
speaking, the policy holder has been paying in one-dollar bills; he will 
get back sixty-six-cent pieces. Theoretically, the compounding of the 
interest on premiums ought to pay the companies’ expenses and yield the 
policy holders a profit on the average payment. In point of fact, with 
the extravagance of the companies and the decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, there is a serious loss. This is not as it should be. 
A remedy might lie in a radical change in investment. A larger part of 
the insurance money is loaned directly or indirectly on land. Actual 
ownership of the land ought to be as safe as loans, and, if gold inflation 
is to continue, more profitable. It is something to think about. 


COLORADO, TAKE NOTICE! 

HE STATE OF OHIO was once covered by forests. Then there 
The forests were cut away, cut in- 
discriminately, ruthlessly, ignorantly. Now we have the tragedy at 
Dayton and other lesser ones every year. If a few square miles of 
carefully tended forests had been left at strategic points around the 
headwaters of the various rivers and streams of Ohio, we should not 
be mourning these hundreds of dead or regretting the millions of money. 
This is part of what is meant by conservation. 


were no devastating floods. 


‘“*THE WETTEST STATE’ 
ie A RECENT ISSUE we published portions of a letter written by 
the Montana Protective Association (of the liquor interests) to a 
Detroit firm which manufactures steam fixtures sometimes used in bar- 
The letter was a request for funds to wage the campaign against 
The funds not being forthcoming, a further, more 
It reads: 


rooms. 
woman suffrage. 
frantic, appeal has been received from the liquor interests. 
Our State Legislature has just closed its session, and our association has been 
very successful in defeating many measures which would have harassed the trade 
in Montana. It has been a difficult task, for Montana, like all other States, is feel- 
ing the effect of the great reform wave which is sweeping the country. The battle 
we have been fighting during the last sixty days has depleted our treasury, and 
we are not through yet. Besides this, the great question of woman suffrage will 
be submitted to the electors at an early date. We are now preparing a State-wide 
campaign against woman suffrage in this State because the leaders have avowed 
that one of the principal reasons why they desire women to vote is that it will 
afford them the best means of sweeping the saloon business out of Montana. 
Our local retailers ave doing all they can, but the burden is too heavy for them 
to carry it alone, and it is only right that those who are enjoying and making a 
profit from the sale of their goods should help us in conserving for them their 
accounts and business. 
Woman suffrage and reform, reform and woman suffrage, the agents 
of evil find it very hard to distinguish between the two. They are 
firmly and unshakenly convinced that when women have the ballot the 
success of the liquor interests in “defeating measures which harass the 
trade in Montana” will be brought to an end. What the decent in- 
dependent voter of Montana has apparently failed to do, the women 
will. All women are not paragons of virtue and wisdom; far from it; 
“the Lorp made them to match the men,” but there are certain ancient 
evils, chief among which is drunkenness, against which women have 
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fought and worked and prayed since time began. Suffrage is a weans 
and the first thing that women will do with it will be to turn it aga 
this world-old enemy of the home. 








THE SOUL OF BUSINESS 
R. MORGAN was an extremely reticent man; few persons of j 
eminence within recent generations have left so small a quant, 
of recorded words by which to judge their minds and characters, Pp 
ably more than he had said publicly elsewhere during the last half of jj 
lifetime came out during his recent examination by the Pujo Commits 
at Washington ; and the qualities it expressed gave an impression such a 
any man might be happy to leave with his contemporaries. Mr. Morgayy 
words in answer to the examiner’s questions are in italics: 
I know lots of men, business men, too, who can borrow any amount, whe 
credit is unquestioned. 
Is that not because it is believed that they have the money back of them? 
No, sir; it is because people believe in the man. 
And it is regardless of whether he has any financial backing at all, is it? 
It is very often. 
And he might not be worth anything? 
He might not have anything. I have known a man to come into my office anf 
I have given him a check for a million dollars when I knew he had not a centix 
the world. 
There are not many of them? 
Yes, a good many. 
Commercial credits are based upon the possession of money or property? 
Money or property or character. 
Is not commercial credit based primarily upon money or property? 
No, sir; the first thing is character. 
Before money or property? 
Before money or anything else. Money cannot buy it. 
So that a man with character, without anything at ail behind it, can get all th 
credit he wants, and a man with the property cannot get it? 
That is very often the case. 
But is that the rule of business? 
That is the rule of business, sir. 
If that is the rule of business, Mr. MorGan, why do the banks demand—the firg 
thing they ask—a statement of what the man has before they extend him credit? 
That is a question which—that is what they go into; but the first thing thy 
say is, 1 want to see your record. —~ 
Yes; and if his record is a blank the next thing is how much he has got? 
People do not care then. 
For instance, if he has got government bonds, or railroad bonds, and goes int 
get credit, he gets it, and on the security of those bonds, does he not? 
Yes. 
He does not get it on his face or his character, does he? 
Yes, he gets it on his character. 
I see; then he might as well take the bonds home, had he not? 
A man I do not trust could not get money from me on all the bonds in 
Christendom. 
That is the rule all over the world? 
I think that is the fundamental basis of business. 


These are wholesome words, expressed with the directness of a strong 
and simple soul. They express the idea of business that was held by the 
man who in his time bestrode the world as the very apotheosis of business 


THE MAN WHO MADE MONEY OUT OF IT 
HEN THE TESTIMONY was being taken to determine the re 
sponsibility for the dynamite explosion in Baltimore that killed 
and injured scores of men, and damaged many thousand dollars’ worth 
of property, the following information was given by a workman: 

Q. You say you heard an explosion when BoMHARpT stuck the hook in the box! 

A. Yes. 

Q. What made BomuHArpt do that? 

A. Well, I don’t know, but J think the liquor was the cause. He had been 
drinking heavily and seemed to be angry. He said when he took the hook from 
Kow.osk1: “D—— you, I'll show you how to load this stuff.” 

All the witnesses agreed that the above incident caused the explosion 
Only one mentioned that Bomuarpt had been drinking. He was asked: 

Q. Had Bomuarpr quarreled with anyone aboard ship that day? 

A. No; only with himself. 

Q. Have you any feeling against him? 

A. No. He is a lodge brother of mine. 
would rather help than hurt him. 


The man had been asked to testify against a friend whom he respected, 
and he laid the blame for this great disaster, not on the man himself, 
but on the drug that had weakened his judgment, shattered his self 
control, and caused him to do a thing which his friend knew he would 
not have done when sober. The above quotations are from the Baltimore 
“American.” If that paper would find out which one of the prominett, 
respected citizens of Baltimore made the whisky that Bomuarpr drank, 
it could publish his name with the rest of those responsible for the 
catastrophe, and render a public service far more important than the 
punishment of the foreman whose bad habit been stimulated since 
boyhood by the trade from which this pillar of society derives his 
come and through it his position of power. 


He and I are personal friends. ! 
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THE BOSTON NEWSIES 

ROM A LONG-AGO TIME the boys of Boston have worked out 
a clever hereditary system of paper selling. Several different 
sorts of boys sell papers. There is, for one, the little newsie. He 
is the ten-year-old whom the sentimental photographers have made 
famous. He is tiny and wistful, and you hope some larger boy is look- 
ing out for him. All these children who are under fourteen years of 
age sell after school hours and wear a brass tag on their right arm at 
the triceps, like a mourning badge. This is the license of the School 
Committee. In business Boston there are three thousand of these little 
flows. They make ten to fifteen cents a night, and this helps along 
the family, who are finding it a struggle to keep them in school. 
About three hundred of them help some older boy sell, acting as his 
He gives them protection, and teaches them the faces and 
preferences of his customiers. These newsies who are thus “attached” to 
a chief make from a quarter to a half dollar an evening. The newsies, 
many of them, are fatherless. Another of these youthful sellers is the 
typical Boston newsboy. He is keen and alert, has the business eye, 
attends high school, and has ambitions for his future. His age varies 
from sixteen to nineteen years, and he is licensed by the City Council. 
[here are five hundred of him in the city. Each of these boys has his 
lefinite locality or corner where he has built up his clientele. The place 
immemorial custom and moral right. He has a couple of new-ies 
under him, obedient and joyful in service because he increases their trade, 
and some day they will inherit it. He makes from $8 to $15 a week. His 
earnings are essential to the home, where perhaps one parent—a mother— 
is alive, and it is by his earnings that he is able to continue his education 
at high school, night school, trade school, settlement, or law office... There 
le of hundred “morning newsies” up at 4 a. m. the year round. 


regular staff. 


is his by 


are a COU] 
These are all for business, steady and regular. As for the “grown- e 
these are all Tor business, steady and regular. Ss tor the “grown-up street 
boy,” if he is over twenty-one the city does not require any license of him. 


He makes from $7 to $18 a week, and he spends it before it reaches his 


pocket. He is what is known as “rough and ready.” The cleverest of 
this class—seventy-five of them—become “Canada points” for the news- 
papers. A “Canada point” is a youth retained exclusively by a particular 


newspaper as a wholesale seller. He takes great bundles of papers to 
the rush centers of trade, and superintends their distribution to all three 
“Protective 


which has thrived for twelve years, and molded the life and 


asses of newsboys. These newsboys of Boston have a 
Union,” 
ambitions of its members. 
with Mr. Hearst through a period of twenty-two weeks and one with 
the “Herald.” Its moving spirit has been a gifted Hebrew ex-newsboy, 


NaTtHAN S. SODEKSON. 


It has survived two grueling struggles—one 


Some day the merchants of Boston will open 
their eyes and realize that these alert, disciplined, successful boys have 
the natural makings of the best salesmen in the community. 


OF THE MAKING OF QUACKS 
HIROPRACTIC SPONDYLOTHERAPY! This classic mouthful 
4 of syllables appears at the top of a card issued by a Detroit “doctor.” 
It scans like poetry. It has a rise and fall of sound at once brisk and 
noble. It could be set to ragtime and sung trippingly. But its meaning 
is scarcely up to its meter, since it is the ingeniously invented name of 
the newest form of medical malpractice. “A Drugless Science which re- 
moves the cause of disease,” its exploiters call it, and on this basis they 
conduct two fake colleges in Michigan. Manipulation of the spine is its 
alpha and omega. All human ills, according to its creed, arise from a 
distorted spinal column. The wart on your nose and the corn on your toe 
are alike referable to an erring backbone. The Chiropractor juggles your 

joints, and thereby cures you of the following troubles : 


Paralysis, Deafness, Loss of Voice, Lumbago, Catarrh, Gallstones, Overweight, 

Rheumatism, Appendicitis, Neuralgia, Neurasthenia, Eye, Ear, Throat, Lung, Stom 
ach, Liver, Heart Disorders, Diabetes, Bronchitis, Asthma, La Grippe, Dropsy, 
Eczema, Goiter, Fevers, Epilepsy, Insanity, St. Vitus’s Dance, Kidney and Bladder 
Troubles, etc., all Cancers, Tumors, etc. 
That, considering the all-embracing “etc.,” is a fairly comprehensive 
claim. One might well suppose that our old friend, Liquozone, had 
sprung into activity and print again. In the pamphlet issued by this cult, 
the term “Chiropractic” is duly explained as a “combination of two 
Greek words, meaning to do by hand.” Spondylotherapy is not expli- 
cated in the text; but, summoning up all our classic lore, we hazard a 
Suess that it derives from the Greek root which has given us that ex- 
pressive, if inelegant, term, “* spondulics,’’ the love of which is said to 
be the root of all evil, and from “therapy” the science of healing or relief. 
Hence it would appear, etymologically, that a Spondylotherapic Chiro- 
Practor is a gentleman who, with expert hand, relieves you of your. surplus 
cash painlessly while you wait. Meantime the colleges flourish and turn 
out their regular crop of quacks under the easy laws of Michigan. 
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AN EASTERNER RUNS AMUCK 

T WOULD SEEM that California had suffered enough last winter 

from that frost which cut into her orange crop. In March the West- 
borough (Mass.) “Chronotype” printed a letter from a former resident 
who had gone to live in California. This was the way he began: 

Epitor OF THE “CHRONOTYPE” : 

The glory of southern California is in the dust. Gentle Therme left us for a 
night and cruel Jack Frost stole in and thrust his icy darts through every golden 
globe in which the chemistry of nature was brewing spicy nectre [sic] and delicious 
flavors to delight the palate of a nation. . 

Our fruit, so strong of stem, which often for a year would hold its place and 
store up sweetness day by day, is palsied by the wound and loosed its hold, and 
now lies hopeless on the ground. 

California has outlived its past of storm and stress, but when an East- 
erner comes in and tears off this sort of stuff the State would seem 
almost justified in reviving the old Vigilance Committee. 


A TARIFF ON TALK 
HE EXTRA SESSION is just beginning, and everyone is hoping 
for adequate tariff reduction. Little is heard in regard to new 
taxes. We make so bold as to point to the suggestion put forth by a 
character in KiNnGsLEy who wished “the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the time being to put a tax on long words”: 
A light tax on words over three syllables, which are necessary evils, like rats; 
but, like them, must be kept down judiciously. 
A heavy tax on words over four syllables, as heterodoxy, spontaneity, spiritual- 
ism, spuriosity, etc. 
And on words over five syllables (of which I hope no one will wish to see 
any examples), a totally prohibitory tax. 
How the taxes would begin to pour in! What a scramble there would 
be for clear and concise English! How top-heavy writing would be 
trained into shape, how “silver-queen-of-night” oratory would begin to 


dwindle! If the tax proved practical, there might be many ramifications. 


(Zip! There goes a nickel!) 
AN ENGLISH CHANNEL TUNNEL 
HAT IT IS ENGLAND'S imperative duty to build the channel 


tunnel is the contention that Sir ARTHUR CONAN DoyLe makes in 

a recent article in the “Fortnightly Review.” In answer to FREDERICH 
VON BERNHARDI, whose book, entitled “Germany and Her Next War,” 
was published last autumn, the distinguished author of “The White Com- 
pany” declares that only by this submarine passage to the Continent can 
England properly wage a vigorous and effective offensive campaign in 
case necessity demands her giving aid to her ally, France. But a tun- 
nel has two ends, and the sentiment of centuries is against destroying 
England’s splendid isolation, on which she has thrived so mightily. 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 


England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege. 
It is true that when these lines were written England was fighting for 
her very existence, surrounded and threatened by a mighty Spanish Em- 
But from behind these clouds the sun of England’s 
dS 
The long gray channel rollers have been and are 


pire, a hostile France. 
prosperity swept out. 
England’s best aid and ally. 
PASSOVER 

F, MAN-IN-THE-MOON-LIKE, you could glance into the windows 

of these humble Ghetto homes, when the eve of the fourteenth 
day of Nisan has arrived, your heart would rejoice with the heart of 
the Chosen People. The Seder dishes have been put away; the cups 
and saucers from the shelves gaze down upon you with a sanctified ex- 
pression. The copper matzoh set, the ancestral samovar, and the two- 
handled cup for the hand washing glow from energetic burnishing. The 
house is spotless. The crumb of leaven left by the good housewife to 
test the sharpness of her husband’s eyes has been discovered in the search 
by candlelight, and has been pronounced “void and as dust.” And now 
the father in his snow-white kittel, not sitting but “reclining like a king,” 
presides over the Feast of the Passover. The horseradish and bitter 
herbs, in commemoration of the days of bondage in Egypt; the shank 
bone of the Paschal lamb, and the matzoh cake, symbolic of the flight 
from Egypt, are partaken of, and little “Katzen,” bright-eyed, has found 
the hidden matzoh flake and clamors eagerly for a gift. A curious, Old- 
World picture this, but an encouraging one. For the future of the Jew 
in America is bound up with the traditions of the past. 
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REACHED Dayton from New York by 
way of Cincinnati on Friday afternoon, 
March 28, less than hours from 
the time when the flood began stubbornly to 


sixty 


recede and hour by hour to give up its 
grisly secrets. The sun was shining, the air 
was crisp and clear, and the lawns, the 
streets, and the residences in the southern 


part of the city were as clean as if garnished 
for a carnival of spring 
Thirty-three minutes later | 
water's edge near the heart of the 
where two streets formed a sharp angle 
These streets were like canals, and the canals 


stood at the 
city, 


were clogged with the wrecks of houses ap 
parently carried in from some other district 


They leaned about upon each other, and 
upon the houses that obviously belonged 
there, at all sorts of tipsy angles. One of 


these vagabond houses had begun to crum 
ble, its walls pulling apart and showing the 
like teeth, 
through which appeared an_ indescribable 


fractured joints grinning rows of 


chaos of water-soaked household equip 
ment. Out of this ruin four men were walk 
ing, carrying between them a bier, the usual 


wicker-sided affair upon which lay the body 


of a woman. The sun was still shining warm 


and clear, but the air seemed suddenly cold 
and the sky overcast This dripping, mud 
stained shape was the first chilling sign of 
that tragedy which lay all about. The body 
was clad as if its wearer had been going 
about her kitchen work when the water 
came. The top button of the waist of blu 
print was untastened and the corners of th 
collar turned in; one sleeve was rolled up 
a wisp of hair had escaped from the pins 


that still held the rest in place and lay like a bit of sea 


weed across a face which was entirely unmarked and 
undistorted 

“Mrs. Jackson of Richar Street,’ said one of the 
men as the bier was pushed into the morgue wagot 
which stood backed up to receive it. There was another 
shelf for another bier this wagon, and the attendant 


as the men turned back 


and began to look about once 


held the door open expectantly 
into the 
more | 


ruin of the houss 
turned away from the gruesome 


skirt the flood 


tantly, for from that moment every heap of wreckage 


| 
scene ana 


began to edge of the but also expec 


every piled-up mass of sagging walls shrouded for m« 
a horrible possibility 
4 DEAD HORS UPON THE PIA 


HOUSE with the watermark well above the first floo1 

attracted 
sash and all being gone 
slatted disconsolately in it. | 


into the darkness A ¢ 


attention The front window was open 


but a mud steeped lace curtain 
approached and peered 
mud upon the 


ating of was 


A seething yellow tide lifted this house from its foundations, 
bore it away, and left it at a corner upside down 
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In Stricken Dayton 


A Star Reporter’s Vivid Story of the Misery and Heroism in a City Distressed by Fire and Flood 
By PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 








One of the flatboats hastily built by the Cash Register Com- 


pany. Many persons were thus rescued 
floor Various objects were dimly discernible—a_ rock 
ing-chair, some other chairs, a lounge. a piano, all 
topsy-turvy, and something strange and incongruous 
upon the piano It looked like a bale or a mattress 
But no! it was a horse, dead upon the piano, its bared 
teeth gleaming like the ivory keys of the instrument 


wnother mute evidence of struggle for life in the midst 


f overwhelming catastrophe ! 


But | must leap ahead in my narrative before the 
readers have forgotten about Mrs. Jackson of Rich 
irds Street—for she was not Mrs. Jackson at all. It 
was the next morning at the morgue that | saw a gray 
headed man going fearsomely from slab to slab, while 
an attendant lifted the white hoods of shrouds from 
head after head. Before one the old man stopped with 


a littl 


a moment 


gesture of helplessness and swayed dizzily fot 
He did not need to speak his eyes told He 
had been hoping against hope, but hope lay dead there 








upon the slab. I recognized the features instantly—it 
vas the woman who had been called the “Mrs. Jackson 
if Richards Street”; yet the name this poor old mai 
gave was different. And he sup 
plied all the small details of 


identification, so there could le 
no doubt. He explained that his 
had blocks 
away and must have been carried 
hy the storm to its present loca 
tion, 


house stood several 


hence the mistake 


TRAGIC 1 
UT where, then, Mrs 
Jackson of Richards Street 
the ken of 
very mis 


NCERTAINTIES 


Was 


She was gone from 
her neighbors Vhis 
take of theirs in 
another 





identification 
that 
tragedy of doubt and uncertainty 
which tinges the darkest 

of the cloud that hangs 
Dayton and other of the flooded 
The number of 
recovered seems to the survivors 
disproportionately small! In- 
deed, the people who saw the 
waters in their killing frenzy 
will never accept these coroners’ 
totals as“the accurate toll of the 
deluge. They believe that the 
tush of the waters carried away 


was evidence of 


center 


over 


cities bodies 
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the greater share of the victims into the 
rivers and from the rivers to the Sea, anf 
that the roll of the merely missing will by 
long and never accurately made up, 
After seeing the horse upon the Piano, | 
made my way around the arm of the gy 
merged district to the business center of th 


city, now dry, and came to the corner gi 


Main and Third Streets, where | tried " 
understand exactly what had happened 
that fateful Tuesday morning. It was some 
thing like this: Rain had fallen heavily 
Monday As night drew on it became api 
parent that the river, which swings through! 
the low-lying city in a huge semicircle, yy 
greatly swollen At three o'clock on Tyg 
day morning whistles began to blow and the 
and policemen went about 





hiremen Notity 
ing merchants and manufacturers to log 
out for goods in basements 
THE TIDE’S SUDDEN RI 
A! FIVE o'clock water appeared on th 
4 streets near the rivers m fi 
thirty o'clock on, rumors of breaks ip th 
levees began to spread about SIX the 
sheets of water were slipping do some 
the long .streets from the north, and me 
hurrying out to work from their homes 
the western edge of this busi district 
turned back to find those san creeping 
sheets of water stealing in from the weg 
also 
Somewhere about eight-thirty lock th 
er seemed suddenly to swell up and ove 
the levee, at many places pouring down th 
streets from three sides like small Niagara 
The first big tide came down Main Stred 
with a crest four feet high, and so fast tl men it 
motor cars could barely dodge around it. These crest 
streams shot into side streets as they pass« and met 
other streams coming from the west ot ithwest 
They overt pedestrians, they overturned eet Car 
they burst in doors, they smashed through e-gla 
windows, they swept stocks of goods from shelves a 
floors of stores and carried them out into street 
n the return eddy 
One man tells of seeing a flotilla of pia sailing 
grandly down the gutter, another of a tax driver 
who stopped to crank up and the yellow water smot 


ered his 
top of it 


trom thi 


engine, drove him to his machine, then tot 


and in a few minutes compelled him to swim 

it vantage ground. Human beings for a Ie 
minutes scuttled about like rats and then disappeared, o 

n floundering into trees, up telephone poles, 


were sec 
vorkedtl 
dreds of 
chance fi 


ieir way into the upper stories of buildings. Huw 
horses, liberated that they might at least have 


wr life, appeared swimming in the flood, clamber 


ing upon doorsteps or splashing wildly through windows 
WAMPED IN A YELLOW OCEAN 

an il 1 1 

| HE harvest of death began almost imme 

the work of rescue commenced at the me t 

Heroes and cowards were proved every minute, Ropé 

ind rafts came into play Chen boats began appear 

\fter the first incredible rush of the waters, the heigi 


steadily 


rose inch by inch and foot by foot for hours 


Men started to carry their effects up from first floor? 


second, ¢ 
children 
were con 
water Ww 
us SWil 
that tore 

Only t 
sea, for 
The flatl 
ness fro 


Register 


ind never got time to finish. Men, women, a 
who had saved themselves once or been save 
ipelled to save themselves again or be lost. The 
as in constant motion, sudden surges, treachet 
Is, eddies that snarled and gulped, Il races 
madly at everything as they passed. 

he most skillful could handle a boat such 2 
the waters were like a seething yellow oceal 
oats that began to come with incredible swift 
m the carpenter shops of the National G# 
Company were unwieldy ; many were swamp 


immediately, and others were drawn into the curren’ 


that led 


\s night 


coming 


rose ava 


to the river where no such craft could live 


l‘ires sprang up unaccountably. Explosions s unde 
fell, the air was filled with cries for hel 

from all directions. They rose and died @ 

in, shrill at first, but grow:ng hoarser till thes 

like the ceaseless barking of dogs in a poun® 


sounded 


“Oh, the yells! the yells! the yells!” 


said ye sur 


vivor to me. “I can never forget them!” 
Above ev d of the night—the slap and gure 
of the wat grind and crash of drifting hous® 
the roar a1 le of flames—came the dismal wah 
ings of hur gs in extremes of mortal fear. 
Many of ting houses were afloat, and as the 
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against al 
desperate 
With the fall of night, rescuers began to make use 
f the telephone cables which ran along certain of 


the streets and 


drifted about, now against one structure and now 


other, they spread the flames and drove the 
refugees to leap into the yellow whirlpools 


were*but a few feet above the water 


Flames lighted the rescuers at their work. And the float- 
0d ing fires, like lurid, drunken torches, staggered about 


} 
tossing the 


ir rays fitfully from place to place, and re 


yealed startling, phantasmagorical pictures of the strug- 


gle going 


on in the darkness—a man clinging to a plank, 


4 child holding desperately to the branch of a tree, a 


woman slipping, 
lyst a tipsy 
and the steady growl of the ravening waves! 


nto the 


Ca, and One grea 
will yim hung with 


frozen-handed, from her hold on life 
flash of the light, and then the darkness 


it tree with spreading boughs was so thickly 
women and children in their various colored 


clothing that, in the light 


iano, | flashing 
the dripping branches and 


he sub 


r of the figures, 
rner ga §=Brobdingnagian Christ- 


tried ty mas tre« 
ned og misshay« 


§ some Across 2 
Vily og me, in the little ticket office 
IME ap of the 
throug §=& Cincinnati Railroad in 


cle, wal which 
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« casionally on 


CHICAGO rR R 
abd act 


t looked like some 
ung with huge, 
n dolls 
the desk from 


Dayton, Lebanon 


wrote this ac- 
1 railroad agent 


marooned for 
hours in his 
the Washington 
ge He kept a 
events which 
1round him, 
time of each 
irefully This 
uthority for 
tne statements 
time He 
cing two men, a 
a little girl 
many hours 
their garments 
clinging, while 
ind snow were 
hem to the mar 
house floated 
nst their perch, 
climbed upon it 
were seen to 
le in the roof 
the woman and child to the attic, after which 
pped off their clothing and passed it down 
Next day a rescuing party in a boat took 
man and child alive, but left two stark bodies 
iked and frozen. What greater heraism than 
ny a brave rescuer died in the midst of some 
ict of bravery. The finest featured man in 
e on Saturday, the 20th March, was a 
the town who performed feat after feat of 
us service until at last he paid for his courage 
kindness the last ransom which a brave man 
ter 
heatre of action was wide. Strangely dissimilar 


vere happening at the same time Kear and 


and pathos waltzed together on the eddies 


lay night seventy-five people, penned in an 
] 


m factory, were threatened with death by fires 


lown upon them, and made the very sky shiver 
ks that at times seemed to be chorused and 


ted On Wednesday night the colored waiters 
eckel House held a prayer meeting while the 
the Algonquin, a block or so beyond, 


close their senses to outside horrors with a 


were 


how of their own devising 

dnesday afternoon a tow-headed little girl with 
ful eyes stood all alone staring out into the 
waters that rioted about the eaves of the 
\ lithe young athlete, who had saved many 
t day, observed the forlorn little figure, and 
canoe iy close to where her hare toes dug into 


ved, little girl?” he asked sympathetically 

ll,” was the mournful reply, while the blue eyes 
ched the yellow eddies. “My bird—” and sh« 
d a sob—“my bird was not saved.” 

ung man forced his humor under hatches, and 
stoutly 


et your bird, kid. Where was your house?” 


T 


I 


SOME OF THE HEROES 


licated the most dangerous location in that part 
ie flood. Half an hour later, after the hardest 
f the day, he put into the outstretched arms 
ild a cage containing a wet, feathery ball, and 
ghed hysterically while she capered away with 
n account of the life of a bird, but to spare one 
urning to the heart of a child when there was 
nourning and to spare, he had done this thing 
est of the flood began to recede at three-thirty 


Wednesday morning. Wednesday and Thurs- 


it progress was made in rescuing people from 


l 


1s and imperiled positions, and in getting milk 


s and small children. Much credit is given the 
States Life-Saving Corps from Louisville, Cleve- 
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land, and Toledo. These stalwarts worked intelligently 
and untiringly from the moment they got on the ground. 
Among the volunteer life-savers I heard of two athletic 
young men, brothers, in North Dayton who, with their 
canoes, took over two hundred persons out of danger. 

By noon of Friday the work of rescue was practically 
complete. All persons in peril had been rescued, and 
all still marooned were relieved with supplies of food. 

The loss of life will never be known, but the volume 
of suffering can be imagined. Fifty or sixty thousand 
people lived for from twenty-four to seventy-two hours 
in constant danger of death in either of two of its most 
dreadful forms. They saw others, sometimes their own 
friends and loved ones, meet these deaths, and while 
they suffered from anxiety, bereavement, and fear, they 
endured extremes of hunger, cold, and loss of sleep. 
Many went out of their heads, both among the ma- 
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9 
rooned and in the relief organization, from sheer loss 
of sleep alone. Both men and women among the rescue 
force and the relief workers had to be forced into beds 
by their friends and superiors when they had slept no 
more than a few hours in seventy-two or eighty-four. 

It is dangerous to attempt generalization. But some 
things are obvious. The damage to property at Dayton, 
while great, is of a kind quickly repaired. Wooden 
houses are soon built again; wall paper, plaster, carpets, 
and window glass are quickly got on or in; stocks of 
goods are speedily replenished. The spirit of a new 
Dayton both is seen and sensed. The problem of sani- 
tation is recognized and grappled with. Fly time is not 
yet, which minimizes greatly the danger from epidemic. 
Some men who have been made poor will never be rich 
again; some family circles that have been broken will 
never be full again; but the city as a city will quickly 

recover and hide her scars 
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This relief map, prepared from dispatches and Govern- 
ment contour maps, shows the drainage system of Ohio 
and Indiana, the location of the cities that suffered most 
in the first week of the flood, and describes by widened 
outlines of the river courses the actual extent of the sub- 
merged area. As the flood waters receded from this 
watershed, they began to pour over the Ohio’s banks and 
now are menacing the lower Mississippi valley. Dayton 
has been the chief sufferer. In deaths and property losses 
Columbus has been next. Hamilton, Piqua, and Troy 
in Ohio have reported a longer death list than the cities 
affected in Indiana. More than twenty cities in the two 
States contributed to a death total that may never be ac- 
curately estimated but probably will exceed five hundred 
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The first big tide came down the streets, with a crest 
four feet high, and so fast that men in motor cars could 
barely dodge around it. These crested streams shot into 
side streets as they passed, and met other streams com- 
ing from the west or southwest. ... After the first 
incredible rush of the waters, the height steadily rose 
inch by inch and foot by foot for hours. Men started 
to carry their effects .up from first floor to second, 
and never got time to finish. Fire followed the flood 


beneath a_ better built 
town. 

The watermark upon the 
houses will disappear, but 
the watermark upon the 
people—upon the men and 
the women and the chil- 
dren who survived the 
experiences of Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday 
of the last week in March, 
1913—will go to their 
graves with them, and yet 
that mark might have 
been deeper. 

But for one man it 
would have gashed their 
very souls. Indeed, great 
as is the calamity which 
Dayton has suffered, the 
city has escaped what 
might have been a greater 
disaster—that of hopeless, 
helpless confusion with 
untold increase of suffer- 
ing which would seem to 
have been inevitable when 
one considers that for sev- 
enty-two hours the arms 
of the not overstrong mu- 
nicipal government were 
paralyzed, while for the 
same length of time the 
city was practically cut off 
from the outside world, 

This escape from a second disaster Dayton owes to 
John H. Patterson, president of the National Cash 
Register Company, who, by a wave of his hand, turned 
his vast plant and trained business organization into the 
swiftest and most efficient force of life-savers and min- 
isters to want and suffering that this country has ever 
seen in action. When the floods came he started his 
organization at relief work, and himself rushed into the 
water, standing up to his hips for long intervals of time 
while He rendered assistance to the imperiled. Once, 
unwilling to send a boatman into danger, he himself 
took the canoe and went upon the mission successfully, 
handling his uncertain craft with such skill that people 
stopped to wonder where he had learned. He was the 
real executive personal force during the entire crisis. 
The Mayor, the Governor, and the Brigadier General 
in charge of the State militia, as well as the Major 
General of the army, all were glad to recognize his 
genius as an organizing and directing force. He seemed 
to work with a thousand-fingered efficiency that reached 
everywhere. In the square before the public library a 
statue of McKinley lifts a benedictive hand. There 
is room upon the other side for a statue of John H. 
Patterson, and there will be one unless I misinterpret 
the spirit of the people of Dayton. 
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Columbus: Brick houses battered by heavy driftwood 


When Ohio Streets 
Became Swift Rivers 


"THESE pictures of the effects of the flood in Ohi 
tion from scores of photograph 


Cleveland: A steamship wrecked a costly bridge 
constitute a sel 
Cheir version of the seriousness of the calamity is 

story that cannot be minimized later news 
Che first verbal reports wer« 
greatly discounted them. Day 
lengthened 


not so eracious, al 


further investigation 
by day the list of the known dead slowly 


while the probable totals swiftly diminished 








Dayton: The street’s end a waterfall 
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5 ° When the coyote trills from the sagebrush hills I muse again on the hunting, when 
The Trapper § Rifle That skirt Old Baldy’s base, The blacktail moved in bands 


And the crescent moon awakes from gloom And the great elk roamed long the Yellowstone 
By W. HERBERT DUNTON The grizzly’s trysting place, By the edge of its silvered sands. 




















He has his first fre—a litile closet flash— 

when he has two rooms in a rear tenement. 
And he’d moved in with a pushcart. But he’d 
been able to get his little $500 policy just the 
same! Two years more and he has his second 
burn-out. By then he’s ownin’ a sweatshop 
downstairs: all he needed was some capital! 
And the sweatshop does a flash at 1 A. M. in De- 
cember in time for his year-end settlements. In 
two minutes everybody in the tenement is jumpin’ 
or throwin’ their kiddies out. It’s a roast for 
some of them, though. But our friend has got 
his $5,000 in insurance out of that, too! More 
capital! Another three years and he has a swell 
explosion fire—eight flights up in a Broadway 
loft. And he chooses his night, all right—two 
below, a chokin’ January blizzard, and half our 
apparatus stalled! It looks for a while like the 
whole town is goin’ to go. It loses us two of the 
best men in the department. And on top of that 
we find that this time our friend is $30,000 in in- 
surance to the good! How does he getit? Is any 
insurance company makin’ money on him? And 
don’t they know him as well as we do? Don’t 
they know he’s trimmin’ them? Say, just tell us. 
Who is gettin’ his?—A New York Fireman. 
- ONE instance twenty-six insurance companies 

insured and paid losses in as many cities to a 

fire bug (who was finally convicted by our Bos- 
office) on 
never existed, insured it as 
neither it nor the alleged owner 
finally, after the schemer had had his policy 
ferred to another place of residence, paid him for dam- 


age on goods which had already been burned to order 
(From an address 


which practically 
house which 
ever in, and 
trans- 


furniture 
being in a 


ton household 


was 


months before his arrival in town.” 
delivered by our first State fire marshal, Charles W 
Whitcomb of Massachusetts. ) 

“We find fire bugs,” says Fire Marshal Doyle of Illi- 
nois, “who often have a record in eight or ten cities, 
with, sometimes, as many as twenty different fires.” 

In a recent number—February 13, 1913—of “The 
Western Underwriter” I find two very moderate rec- 
ords. One “Locky Casto,”*it appears, “who has just 
been convicted of arson at Charleston, W. Va., has been 
connected with seven fires in a period of ten years.” 
And, in Missouri, an insurance company “has been able 
successfully to contest the loss claim of , who has 
had about a dozen fires in his career.” Recently Fire Mar 
shal Zuber of Ohio was able to convict one Charles L 
Herz, who, it was claimed, had derived insurance profits 
from at least seventeen fires since 10901 

Now, there are certain businesses where a man might, 
innocently, have a dozen little fires a year. In the saw- 
dust bins of lumber mills, in the “picker rooms” of cot- 
ton mills, in great publishing plants, in the kitchens of 
big restaurants, and the rendering rooms of our packing 
houses, or wherever there are high-powered dynamos 
and fast-running machinery, here fires are inherent. 
Trifling blazes are constantly breaking out. Their origin 
is plain. By fire bucket or automatic sprinkler they are 
very promptly extinguished. The loss is trifling. And if 
it has been caused by negligence, in the majority of cases 
no insurance claim will be made. 


THE REAL “REPEATER” 


HE kind of fires and fire insurance losses with which 

this article will deal are of a species far different. 
The fires are, it is true, mostly mercantile. But they 
break out when rio work is being done, and when, pre- 
sumably, no one is upon the premises. From six to 
eight in the evening and from one to four in the morn- 
ing are favorite hours, or any time on Sundays and 
holidays. These fires are, two-thirds of them, “of 
unknown origin,” and the “origins” given for most of 
the remainder are not convincing. To the arson expert 
people who have more than two such fires are known 
as “repeaters.” 

The “repeater” is one more product of the present 
situation in American insurance. We now have him 
in every community of any size. And what he repre- 
sents to the comrmun‘ty, either big or little, can best be 
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‘penses of collection.” 
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» The Fire Repeaters 
VII of “The Business of Arson” 


By ARTHUR E. McFARLANE 


made plain by taking another random insurance item 
this time from “Insurance Rough Notes’—and show- 
ing, in simple arithmetic, exactly what it means. 
changed the names and location.) 


“The Virginia fire marshal is investigating the fire 


which destroyed the store of Golwitz & Walinsky at 
Green Mine, Va., on December 14. This is the seventh 
fire experienced by this firm, which has generally been 
well protected with insurance. The insurance on stock 
recently burned was $24,000.” 

Now, whether they know it or not, it is the good peo- 
ple of Green Mine, Va., who are paying for Messrs 
Golwitz & Walinsky’s fires. The whole theory of insur- 
ance is based on the homely and kindly fact that if your 
neighbor has suffered misfortune you will wish to help 
him, even as you trust that he would do the same to 
you. 

Before the time of fire insurance, all the sufferer’s 
fellows in the village community would gather together 
and help him rebuild, and perhaps take up a collection 
to make his trouble lighter. The motto of the New 
York Insurance Department is, in English: “Bear ye 
another's burdens.” No bald language of eco- 
nomics could express the idea better. And had there 
been no such thing in Green Mine as fire insurance, it 
is not too much to say that after Messrs. Golwitz & 
Walinsky’s first fire, their fellow townsmen might have 
got together in big-hearted generosity, asked no ques- 
tions as to how the fire started, and, every man giving 
what he could, made the loss good 


one 


HOLDING THE GUN 


YAY that they might have done so again, at a sore cost 
to themselves, after Golwitz & Walinsky’s second fire 
Such things have been done in American and Cana 
dian towns. But in a little while Golwitz & Walinsky 
have a third fire, and this time their fellow townsmen 
do not make it good; they simply can’t afford to. And, 
more than that, they have begun to dislike Golwitz & 


Walinsky. Whereupon, you are to imagine Messrs 
Golwitz & Walinsky able to take their stand on the 
corrier of Main Street with guns and Jevy on a de 
fenseless Green Mine until they have the needed 


$24, 00 


They likewise do it again (generally, it is true, in 
some other town, while some brother firm of “re- 
peaters” take their place in Green Mine) after their 


fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh fire! 

And this is what is taking place every day in every 
town and city in the United States and Canada. The 
only difference is this: To get Messrs. Golwitz & 
Walinsky more insurance, and therefore the opportunity 
to have more fires, the local insurance agent or broket 
holds a gun at the head of the insurance company. And 
to get the money for Messrs. Golwitz & Walinsky (and 
the local agent or broker) the insurance company must 
hold its gun at the head of the public. The collection 
is made not in a single afternoon, but year by year in 

premiums. The sum each 

not $24,000, but, on an average, $45,000, “to cover ex- 
The average American or Cana- 
dian town of 3,000 people pays about $10,000 a year for 
its insurance. Taking Green Mine to be such a town, 
Messrs. Golwitz & Walinsky, after all their seven fires, 
having collected an average of $24,000, have now 
forestalled and absorbed all of Green Mine’s insurance 
contributions for the next thirty-one years! 


insurance time eollected is 


OUR STANDARD FIRE CROOK 


N GENERAL, of course, two or three Green Mines 

bear the levy among them. But we have herewith 
arrived at one more insurance condition which is now 
practically universal in America. 

in the first place, how much does the repeater cost us? 
State reports are obtainable in the case of 180 of our 
300 or more stock fire insurance companies. Such 
sworn reports show that from January 1, 1907, to De- 
cember 31, 1911, these 180 companies have taken in 
$1,324,347,700 in insurance premiums. Of this, $652,218,- 
900 has been kept by the insurance companies, brokers, 
and agents concerned, and $672,128,800 has been paid out 
in loss payments. I have said in previous articles that 
at least one-half such loss payments now go to fire crooks 
of various sorts. Half the stock fire insurance business 
in America to-day could indeed accurately be described 
as the collecting of insurance taxes from honest people 
and the payins of such moneys (less insurance profits) 
to criminals. The repeater is now our standard fire 
crook. He gets by far the largest single share of our 
fire-bug money. 

That, however, is only a part of the story. 
present article I shall show: 

First, that in almost all cases our insurance companies 
give the repeater his new insurance knowingly. 
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Second, that the reinsurance of the repeater Ps 
America is not now a matter of isolated cases, but a» 
established insurance custom, 

Third, that about 25 per cent of the amount of all in, 
surance payments — some $33,600,000 a year in the cay 
of the 180 companies alone — now goes to “repeater” 

Fourth, that the insurance of the “repeater,” as cay 
be illustrated from the best-known mercantile district ig 
America, has now attained to the proportions of a com. 
mon scandal. 

Fifth, that the insurance of the repeater is nototi. 
ously at its worst and most shameless in that big-city | 
“conflagration district” where, according to our insy. 
ance authorities themselves, a single fire could, by getting 
out of control, cause a property loss of more than a billig 
dollars, destroy thousands of lives, and incidentally 


make defaulters of almost every insurance company in the 
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country. URT] 
THE INSURANCE COMPANY KNOWS of t 
IRST.—In almost all cases our insurance companig — 
give the repeater his new insurance knowingly, all =a : 
Chere are few repeaters.of any importance not - 7 Y. 
mercantile risks. When they have a fire the fact is s¢ nos al 
down in the Dun and Bradstreet reports, and these re 1 ri 
ports are in every insurance office. The large om 
panies keep classified fire records of their own. Anda say 
the service of all companies are the weekly records an aon ro 
yearly volumes published by the Underwriters’ Protec. i. 
tive Association. If you have had a fire, the {acts an # nd 
entered there. The wandering repeater m it is 2 oe 
true, be insured through lack of knowledge. But if the ont 
insurance agent or broker chose to make the »mmon en 
business inquiries, there could very rarely be any lack ~ 
of knowledge even in cases such as these. tat 
The great majority of repeaters receive new insur this 
ance solely because the agent or broker, having the / . 
power, insists upon it. I was recently investigating a hundred 
particularly atrocious fire near Boston. The assure] eee - 
had been given new insurance—and overinsurance—ten r a ‘ 
days after his second suspicious fire within fifteen Mb )..: Fe 
months. ‘He had his third fire, and a very notable one i 
eight months later i > 
“Hadn't the companies anything to say about it?” ] id 
asked the big Boston agent in the case. Nine c mpanies Se " 
were concerned in it, some of them being among the aide 
most important in the country. 3 
“The companies take what I give them,” he said. “And is ; 
they've made a lot of money out of this agency at that!” “" ¢ 
There you have it. But nothing can be gained by re the oa 
peating in this article what has been said in almost To he 
every preceding one 6.3 per 
GOING TO THE RIGHT BROKERS which d 
*ECOND.—The reinsurance of the repeater is not now \bout 
\ a matter of isolated cases, but an established insur ee Ol 
ance custom. erly be 
\ statement so general will not, on the surface, seem In th 
susceptible of proof. But every active insurance man started 
knows that it is true. When the crook complains that he assured 
cannot get new policies, he is told with a laugh that his ut it 
only trouble is that he hasn’t gone to the right brokers rooms 
“If he isn't getting more insurance,” a high insur other te 
ance official answered when I asked about one of New tellow 
England’s best-known repeaters, “he will be the onl But 


And the crook i 


question was obtaining more insurance, and plenty of it 


crook I’ve ever heard of who isn’t!” 
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In one case the repeater had caused his fellow towns- 

én such losses and ruin that they were barely kept 
rom lynching him. In fact, the fright they gave him 
nt him to a sanatorium. Yet, within a month he had 
sbtained new insurance. 

| had intended, originally, to prove the thing home by 
ed-up accumulation of test cases. Some of them 
may be given later. I have space here for only one 

The repeater whose fires—all of them suspect—have 
been responsible for the greatest property loss, about 
$3,000,000, as yet set down to the account of any re 
peate? in America, is still obtaining insurance. And 
the same insurance agent is still obtaining it for him 

Third.—About 25 per cent of the amount of all insur- 
ance payments — some $33,600,000 a year in the case of 
the 180 companies alone —now goes to “repeaters.” 

Here I must begin my proof by reference to a. table 
of fire statistics (printed on page 28). It is manifestly 
impossible to quote the fire and fire insurance records 
of every city in the country. Only one city, indeed, 
can furnish the figures really needed. That city is 
New York. And though New York is our largest city, 
the table will show that the number of fires, as also 
the loss by fire per capita, is, in New York, below the 
average. In other words, New York, in spite of its 
size, is a normal fire town. And what is found to be 
te of it may, with reasonable probability, be believed 
to be true—as it is true—in any of our large cities 


NEW YORK’S BIG REPEATERS SINCE IQOI 

URTHERMORE, New York furnishes the fairest 
Ft te because in New York all insurance is 
written directly under the eyes of the home offices of 
all our great companies, or thetr chief branch offices, 
is. likew it is written under the scrutiny of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, admittedly the 
most alert insurance organization in the country 
These be the governing conditions, | merely quote 
1 paragr from the report for 1911 of the New York 
Board of re Underwriters’ Committee on Losses and 
Adjustm 

“Where the fires have originated on the premises of 
the assur (and of the total, about two-thirds so 
riginate “we find that 35 per cent in number (oi 
the assur have had previous fires which we have 
adjuste¢ 

In Ne York, only fire losses important enough to 
nvolve four or more insurance companies are adjusted 

this ticular insurance committee. And its records 
f lossé te back only to 1901. Two thousand four 
undred such losses were adjusted in 1911. That is 
taking those fires which started on the premises 
f the ired, we find here alone that out of a popu 
lation 000,000, 535 people who would he described 
y insurance detectives as repeaters gave New York 

rly juarter of its largest fires 

n fairness, however, and before going fur 

er, from this “535” a certain subtraction must lx 
made definite proportion were, undoubtedly, the 
st | t and careful people in the world. Their 
res wt is explainable as unavoidabl But they 
are in vad galley And, hit or miss, they must for 
the present remain in it 

lo begin with, a certain proportion of the 535—or 
3.3 per cent to be exact—received insurance on fires 
which did not originate on their own premises 

About five such fires in every hundred originated in 
some other building; and accordingly these may prop 
erly be struck off 

In the case of the remaining 34 per cent, the fire 
started in the big mercantile building of which the 
assured was one of the two, or ten, or fifty cotenants, 
ut it did not start in his own loft factory or ware 
tooms. It started, in general, on the premises of some 
other tenant: one repeater may cause a loss to twenty 
fellow merchants 

But rtain number of fires also start in the cellar, 


COLLIER’ S. 


or under the stairs, or in the elevator shaft. 

At first thought, therefore, the fire sufferers 

in such cases must also be judged innocent. / 
And probably more than half of them were. 
Of the rest let it be said bluntly that we 
have now one sort of mercantile fire bug who, 
for his own security, will almost never make 
his fire within his own door 
DIDN’T YOU MAKE IT IN H 's 
DOWNSTAIRS ?” 


S FIREMEN say: 


“WHY PLACE 


“Lf it's up above, he can 

count on a good water loss. And if it's 
down below, he can count on the smoke.” Or, in the 
words of one of Izzy Steinkreutzer’s professional in- 
structors in up-to-date arson: “You was a fool, already ! 
Why didn’t you make it in H——’s place downstairs?” 
If you add at least one-quarter of such losses to the 
criminal list, you do what every finished fire bug, with 
his knowledge of New York fires, would do at once 
(nd there are still other additions to make: 

For among the “535” are included none of those who 
had smaller fires during the preceding ten years—fires 
in which fewer than four companies were involved; one 
Broadway leather man had within twelve months col- 
lected insurance on two fires which involved fewer than 
four companies, and were therefore not tabulated in the 
general record. And there is a New York doctor who 
has collected on a “one-company fire” almost every year 
since 1900. 

In our “535” no special list has been made of those 
more than two New York fires within 
the ten-year period. Numbers have had four and five 
fires. Some have had nine and ten. One New York 
hatter has had his nine fires in five years. Some of 
them have had their three fires in 1911 alone. A 


who have had 


fair 


average for the “535” would be between three and four 
fires apiece 

In number, the vast majority of New York's re 
peaters make their profits from the little closet and 
clothing fires of the tenements.. One East Side house 
hold was known to have had at least fourteen in two 
years. No such trifling fires as these, of course, are 
included here 

No account is taken here of those members of our 
“535” who had serious fires previous to the ten-year 
limit, which would add mightily; nor of the consider- 
able number who had fires in other cities or under 


other firm names. Almost all mercantile “professionals 
in the fire business operate in several cities at once, and 
new No account 
of those “professionals” first two ot 
three fires in any given city, have “covered” fires; that 
is, though they are the real beneficiaries, the names of 
repeaters appear neither on the insurance policies 
fact, among our 
Our list 


‘casuals ’—-to 


use a firm name every time is taken 


who, after their 


such 


nor on the papers of partnership. In 


few real “professionals” appear at all 


almost 


535, 


is confined wholly to mercantile 


those who have fires only when business demands it 
And, among these, many of the most notorious are not 
included, simply because, in :g77, they had no fires. For 
example, one great corporation, which in the preceding 
five years had had eight notable fires and collected mors 
than $1,700,000 in insurance claims, is not included 
Perhaps by now the reader will be prepared to allow 
the true “repeater percentage” to stand at 35 per cent o 
the total, with no subtractions of kind | have 
a previous article that the number of people at 
making America “the land of 
infinitely small. I offer the 


partial proof in the case of New York 


any 


said in 


present fires” is almost 


above repeaters as 


PPT ha 
535 


4 FIRST CHALLENGE TO FIRE NSURANCI 


HE high powers at control of the stock 


fire insurance business in America declare that thes« 


present in 


articles are made up in equal parts of falsehood and ex 


aggeration; that arson is responsible only for the very 








The insurance company wagers the public’s $10,000 
against the crook’s $250 that he will not burn 
out, he to get the stakes if he does 
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smallest part of our fire losses; that it is not in- 
\ creasing but decreasing; and that the business of 
fire insurance is only too willing to make public all 
records and statistics in which the interests of the 
public are involved. I can now offer the said high 
insurance powers the first of three opportunities of 
putting to a very simple test both the truth or false- 
hood of these articles, and the sincerity of their own 
declarations : 

The figures quoted above are, I have said, from the 
New York Committee on Losses and Adjustments 
Report for 1911. In its report for 1912, though all 
other parallel statistics were given, the figures for 
New York's repeater fires were omitted. Anyone who 
knows the part that mercantile arson played in New 
York's fires merely in the first three months of 1912 
will know that the chairman and the high officials com- 
posing the New York Committee on Losses and Adjust- 
ments omitted to publish the “repeater” percentage for 
1912 for one reason only: The increase, merely in a 
single year, was so great that they dared not print the 
figures. And if this is not so, let them print them now. 

Fourth —The insurance of the repeater, as can be 
illustrated from the best-known mercantile district in 
America, has now attained to the proportions of a com- 
mon scandal. 

The best-known mercantile district in America is 
New York’s wholesale and light manufacturing district. 
It lies, roughly, east and west of Broadway, between 
Chambers and Fourteenth Streets, with a narrow wedge, 
known as “the new loft zone,” stretching north almost 
to Thirty-fourth Street. In this small district, occu- 
pying one-fortieth of the total area of New 
York, than half of New York's large repeater 
fires take place. It is here and on Broadway itself that 
you will find 250 consecutive street numbers which, since 
There are indi- 


about 
more 


1901, have given their 450 fires alone. 


vidual “fireproof” buildings which average a fire, in 
which generally at least one tenant sustains a “total 
loss,” every eight months. “Do I know No. ——?” an- 


swered a New York fireman; “I know it like me tongue 
knows the inside of me mouth! But I don’t know what's 
the matter with the people up on the third floor. 
They ain't had a ‘total loss’ in God: knows when!” 


PEOPLE WHO DON'T HAVE FIRES 


WE can, however, get the best measure of what this 

means by looking first at another New York dis- 
trict of almost the same area—in a prosperous residential 
quarter. I take a residential quarter because it is an in- 
surance postulate that the last thing the normal man 
will burn is his own home. And | take a prosperous 
residential quarter because, in the case of a prosperous 


householder, there is practically no “moral hazard” 
whatever. Such a quarter may be found in the New 
York West Side between 72d Street and 110th. It has 


its old four- and five-story houses, just as the mercan- 

and Fourteenth Streets 
has its old four- and five-story warehouses. Both, too, 
have their new ten- and twelve-story fireproof buildings. 
The elevator stair wells are alike in both. 
And if the manufacturing processes in some of the mer- 
cantile buildings downtown are more likely to start 
processes of cooking and light- 


tile district between Chambers 


shafts and 


fires than the domestic 
ing and heating in our uptown residences and apart- 
ment houses, the difference, if honestly examined, is 
really very little 
find no record of any residence in this district 
giving a repeater fire." In the last five years there have 
not been ten fires of any sort worth talking about. 
Indeed, you may see this clearly reflected even in the 
insurance rates which Mr. Stuyvesant Jones, the New 


| can 


Yorker with an income of $10,000 a year, is charged. 


They indicate that far from (Continued on page 26) 

There are a certain number of mercantile risks in the district. 
Some of these have had repeater fires. One has had three within 
a year 




















































































The Opening Jubilee 


RISE, O Muse, get in the game— 
Arise and kick in with a song; 
Slip us the anthem of acclaim 
From voices, thirty thousand strong; 
Come, help us hit the metric cup, 
Responsive to the thrills that wait, 
Where old Ed Walsh is warming up 
As Cobb advances to the plate. 


Arise, O Muse, as Homer did, 
For bush-league Troy and Hector's fall; 
Come on, tear in and lift the lid 
From old Doc Winter's barren pall; 
Come, blow us to a virile strain 
Of three-base hits and double plays, 
Of Johnson's speed and Matty’s brain, 
And other well-known lesser jays. 


Sing us, well, say, a song that rings 
Like Baker's double over third ; 
The roaring note as Evers swings 
Through mid-air like a flying bird; 
The crashing bat, the thudding mitt, 
The boding hush before the din, 
And then—the cadence of the hit 
As Speaker drives the runner in. 


Sing us the frenzy of the shout, 
And then—the hush that follows where 
The sacks are full and two are out 
With Honus Wagner waiting there; 
The hush that grips, with hands clenched tight, 
White faces set, and heartbeats still 
And then—a gray streak into right 
As fielders chase the hurtling pill. 


Come on, Old Top, and swat the lyre, 
Smash it across the right-field fence, 
Where those who hear may never tire 
But say, “This stuff is Great—I mmense’” ; 
And in the swirling hit or miss 
Tear off an anthem for a ride 
Whose melody is sweet as this 
“WOW—Slide, you bonehead busher, s-l-i-d-e!” 


A pril— October 


“The tumult and the shouting” is on; “the captains 
and the camps” are back; “Walsh now pitching for the 
Sox” adorns the ticker as the Raven quoths: “What's 
the score?” 

The trail, which begins in April and ends in October, 
has been known to have become suddenly warped when 
it looked to be a straight guess from barrier to wire 

While we claim to have inhaled no gift of prophecy, 
we feel that those beginning to make their world-series 
plans now are entitled to some information at least 

We give it freely, though from an unabundant store. 

Make your reservations in the National League for 
New York or Pittsburgh. It’s a toss-up—and should 
be till the last two weeks. For the American League 
begin writing friends in Boston and Philadelphia, not 
forgetting to drop a postal card to Washington, D. ( 

The Boston Red Sox are a better club than they were 
the year before. But they have a wonderful club in 
Philadelphia to beat—keyed up as it is to job ahead 
The break of the game will decide the issue, and we 
are no Cassandra of evil prophecy to say which camp 
will yield the greatest amount of broken bric-a-brac 
and disordered systems. 

Washington in 1912 performed a miracle in hurdling 
from severth place into second. A game, young club, 
capable of one miracle, may well tear off another 

But in the bright lexicon of the Dope, the word 
“miracle” is badly blurred, and the Dope, pure and 
unadulterated, writes: 

“New York or Pittsburgh vs. Boston or Philadelphia 
take your pick while the picking is fairly young and 


tender.” 
Fable 


Once upon a time there was a beaten Golfer 

who admitted that he 
; had missed no_ short 
putts—and 
that his win- 
ning rival had 
‘‘sobbled’’ no 
long ones; who 
confessed that 
he was on his 
game and that 
while beaten by 
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Run of the 


By GRANTLAND RICE 
Illustrated by H. L. DRUCKLIEB 


the margin of 3 and 2, without great luck the 
count would have been 8 and 6. 

Moral—They backed him up against a bunker 
and shot him at sunrise before he became 
more violent. 


But the Wise Bet Knows Better 


Many a man has been called a quitter who was 
merely game enough not to be afraid to back away 
at the right time. 


Short Putts and Texas Leaguers 


‘*It’s all in the Game,”’ they say; but most of 
it was put there when no one was looking. 





The Alibi can carry you quite a distance; 
but it 
the Final Score. 


never crosses 
The worm, turning 
when upon, 
merely that 
much energy; the cor- 
rect for the 
sprightly wiggle is in 
advance of the arrival 
of the Early Bird. 


trodden 
wastes 


date 





It’s well enough to 
“hit the line hard,” 
P but it’s better still to 
take the opening and 
save the shock of the impact against the day 
of unbroken opposition. 





The Error Column just as often shows where 
a Player wasn’t afraid to take a chance. 


A Study in Cognomenics 


There are seven Johnsons in the major 
leagues—and five Browns on the job; 
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Beating the Game 


Yes, you can slip to the front, old dog, 

By cutting the corners here and there: 
It's no rough job to obtain the jump 

So long as your conscience doesn't care; 
So long as you figure anything goes, 

To get there first by a winning span, 
It’s am easy start and a pop-eyed cinch 

To set the pace for a better man. 


It’s an easy start for the first few laps, 
But the stretch is no place for a crook 
Where the drive is on to the final step 
And the soul is spread like an open book, 
Where it’s clean, raw courage and nothing elge 
Through the closing whirl of the open beat, 
Where form runs clean as the soul is clean 
And the heart means more than the legs or fee, 


The Game’s Greatest 


John McGraw and Hughey Jennings were discussing 
the greatest ball player of the game. 

“The answer,” said Jennings, “is Ty Cobb.” 

“Do you mean by greatest player,” countered Me 
Graw, “the man of greatest value to his club?” 


“Sure,” said Jennings, “and that is why I named 
Cobb.” 
“Just a minute,” came back the New York leader 


“who is of greater value, Cobb, an outfielder who han 
dled 340 chances last year, and most of these fly balls 
or Wagner, an infielder who handled over 800 chances, 


who was called upon to block ground balls, handle 
pop flies, tag runners at second, back up the bases, 
and hold the infield together? Which is the most 


valuable man to a team, a great outfielder or a great 
infielder ?” 

“I accept the amendment,” said Jennings after a mo 
ment’s thought; “Cobb is the greatest outfielder in the 
game—the greatest base runner and the greatest hitter 
I guess that let’s him out.” 


Who won the argument? 


A Summons to Paul Revere 


Page Paul Revere; also the minutemen of Con- 
Stung by the disasters of the Lon 


soy 


cord and Lexington 

















here are several Millers and \ 4 don and Stockholm Olympics, J. Bull, ona 
three Magees—but only one (NGS rampage, is now massing his army along the 

l'y Cobb. frontier for a general assault. 

His Mr. Bombardier Wells made threatening 

The Reign of the gestures for the space of four and one-quarter 

Old Guard minutes, but was then dispersed with consider 
able slaughter. 

“Young blood,” sings Mr ® But the blighted Bombardier was only an aé- 
Kingsley, “must have its course, o— vance picket. In Polo, Tennis, and Golf, Eng- 
lad—and every dog his day.” ao oo land has gathered the pick of her sportive 

Mr. Kingsley trails well in ; “Sree legions—the finest array she has ever placed 
line with the prevalent theory a afield. The average improvement will be 25 per 
along Fantown on the Pike cent 
that youngsters control the pennant destinies of the America, to win in two of these three 


As for the facts involved 

Cleveland, next to Manager Birmingham, is depend- 
ing upon the fitness of Napoleon Lajoie, who is facing 
his eighteenth year beneath the Big Tent of the Game 
? The Wag 


stands upon 


era 


Who is Pittsburgh's main dependence? 
ners have it by acclamation, and Honus 
the rim of his seventeenth campaign 

New York's most vibrant pennant hope among the 
players? An athlete facing his thirteenth season, ready 
once more to lead the pitching phalanx. 
Mathewson. 

For Mack’s Athletics to regain the crest, Ed Plank 
must still stand guard by the guns, and Plank, with 
Mathewson, is the oldest veteran of the knoll 

The champion Red Sox turn again to Heinie Wagner 


The name is 


as their most Essential Cog. And Heinie’s début took 
place just twelve years from date 
The Main Bloke for Cincinnati? Mr. Joseph Burt 


Tinker, now upon the edge of his twelfth Big League 
spin. 

Evers, the last of the Cub Mohicans and Chicago’s 
most predominant National League hope, into 
battle with ten campaigns behind him. 

So, while “young blood” must whirl along its course, 
the Old Guard isn't through yet with the pennant desti- 
nies of at least eight clubs depending upon veterans of 
from ten to seventeen years of service. 


‘100 Yards in 5 1-5 Seconds 


Of all the arts of self-defense which guard against the 
fall, 


The greyhound, in the essence, has the surest one of all. 


RC eS 








fields, has about all the summer ahead 
she can look after, despite the fact that 
the days growing longer. America, 
in fact, has exactly an even chance 


are 


an even chance quite likely to be 
tilted toward the short end by the 
warp of overconfidence. 


Another Fable 


upon a time 
was a Fan who left the 
ball park and called out 
to a friend: 

“Greatest game of the 
year, pal; they beat us, 
3 to 2; but if the Ump 
hadn't slipped us a 
couple of close ones, the 
count would have been 
3 to o. They played 
better ball and won on 
the level.” 

Moral—They didn’t 
even wait until sunrise 
to pot this guy. Another 
ten minutes and he might 
have been beyond all 
human control. 


nce there 
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Farewell ! nor mist, nor flying cloud, 
Nor night can ever dim . 
The wreath of honors pure and proud, 
Our hearts have twined for him! 


N ONE of Edwin Booth’s notes to me (he fre- 

quently wrote, and I possess several hundred of 

his letters, all in his peculiar, fine, sometimes almost 
undecipherable writing) there is an instructive reference 
toa view of his character, prevalent when he was act- 
ing at the Winter Garden and had been bereaved by the 
death of his first wife, Mary Devlin, whom he idolized. 
“The labor I underwent at that time,” so he wrote, 
“with domestic affliction weighing heavily upon me, 
made me very unfit for social enjoyment of any kind, 
and I was forced to shut myself up a great deal. This, 
of course, made people think me haughty, self-con- 
ceited, and ‘Hamlety’ all the time; whereas I was very 
weary and unhappy.” 

The misapprehension to which he thus alluded was 
once general, and more or less it followed him through 
life. He was, constitutionally, pensive and sad. He 
had inherited a somewhat gloomy temperament, his 
mind was prone to introspection, and he had been reared 


in close association with his wayward father and with 
themes o! tragedy. No person who looks on mortal 
life with searching, comprehensive gaze can wholly 


withstand the saddening influence of the pathetic spec- 
tacle which it presents, notwithstanding all its pageantry 
Booth, who saw widely and who deeply feit the signifi- 
cance of what he saw, certainly could not withstand it, 
and precisely because his nature was thus attuned to 
melancholy, while his person was one of exquisite sym 
metry and his method of art, both elocutionary and 
one of surpassing clarity, power, and grace, 
the best Hamlet that ever trod our stage. 

another aspect of 


histrionic, 
he becat 
But there 
personality an 
could be 


Booth’s complex 
delightful than sur 
merriest of 


was 
aspect not less 
prising: he one of the compan 
ions. He never was, in even the least particular, “self 


conceit nor was he “Hamlety” in private life at any 
time. I have known many players, but I have not 
known one who possessed a readier faculty and quicker 
perception of humor, or an ampler capability of its 
enjoyment, than were evinced by Edwin Booth. This 
side of the man, however, was revealed only to his 
intimate friends—and those were few. In private talk 
with m« s merriment was sometimes astonishing; at 
least, s seems to me now, when I review the past 


and remember how bitter were the afflictions which had 


befallen him. He possessed abundance of anecdote, and 
when he told a comic story, as he often did, his melo 
dious, finely modulated voice, his dark, brilliant eyes, 


his expressive countenance, and his naturally dramatic 


manner gave to every word and point an illuminative 


meaning and a richly comic effect 


\N ACT OF COOL BRAVERY 


HE anecdotes relative to 

that grim, arbitrary, splenetic tragedian Macready 
seemed to afford him special enjoyment. One which 
he told in a particularly blithe spirit, animating it by 
involuntary action as he spoke, was related to him by 
Mrs. Charles Kean (Ellen Tree). That famous actress, 
when a girl, acted with Macready, and there was a 
moment in one of the performances when he placed 
his hand, by 
tumpling her 


of which there are many 


no means gently, on her juvenile head, 
hair and her much 
She complained of this, but her complaint was disre- 
garded 
fervor 


causing annoyance 
and the eminent actor continued to express the 
if his emotion by pawing her head with much 
more than needful energy. “I mischievous,” she 
said, “and one night I had my hair done up with a 
number of small pins in it, points upward, and that time 
when he seized me by the hair he instantly let go, with 
a horrified gasp and a grunt of rage, and after that he 
Was very careful when he touched my head.” Booth’s imi 
tation of Macready’s mingled solemnity, consternation, and 
wrath while acting that scene was exceedingly ludicrous. 

At times his humor was satirical. When leaving a 
church in after the funeral of the eminent 


was 


” 


Be ston 


essayist and critic, Edwin Percy Whipple—obsequies 
which he had attended in company with Lawrence 
Barrett, and at that friend’s suggestion, and during 


which he had been annoyed as well as amused by the 
convulsive facial contortions of the officiating clergy- 
man—he remarked to Barrett: “I knew Mr. Whipple, 
but | neve I should be so sorry to attend 
his funeral."“When a stage-struck lunatic named Mark 
Gray attempted to murder him in Chicago, during a 
Performance of “King Richard II” (April 23, 1870, at 
MeVicker’s Theatre), firing at him twice with a pistol 
Irom a place in‘the second balcony, Booth calmly ad- 
vanced to the front of the stage and, pointing at the 
madman, directed that he be seized, and then, after a 
brief absence from the scene, to reassure his wife, com- 
Posedly finished his performance. Later he caused one 
of the bullets to be extracted from a piece of scenery 
Where it had lodged, and had it mounted as a charm 
for his watch chain, inscribed: “To Edwin Booth from 
: April 2 
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Ill— Edwin Booth 


By WILLIAM WINTER 


I count myself in nothing else so happy 
As in a soul rememb’ring my good friends. 


Waar ren Ol ae Ppa rw ar 
wears s: Fa iat eS 


Vark That sinister relic he customarily wore 
It is no part of my purpose here to rehearse the 
minute particulars of Booth’s professional career, but 
as this brings the twentieth 
death—and twenty years is a long period of time, in 
the course of which many things can be forgotten—it 
will not be superfluous to mention the principal facts 
of the great actor’s story. He was born November 13, 
1833, at Bel Air, near Baltimore, and he died June 7, 1893, 
at the clubhouse of “The Players,”’ New York, and was 
buried at Mount Auburn, near Boston. He lived nearly 
sixty years, and during about forty-two of those years 
he was on the stage. His first professional appearance 
was made September 10, 1849, at the Museum 
as Tressel in Cibber’s version of Shakespeare’s “King 
Richard III.” His last appearance was made April 4, 
18g}, at the old Brooklyn Academy of Music, as Hamlet 
Booth was not, in the scholastic sense of the word, 
educated. He attended school for a short time in boy 
hood, and he received some instruction from his father, 
whose scholarship was considerable. As a youth he 
participated in amateur theatrical performances, and 
while traveling with his father, as dresser and helper, 
he closely observed and involuntarily imbibed the pro- 
fessional methods of that wonderful histrionic genius 
methods, however, which at last were merged into a 
style of his own, which was unique. His first appear- 
ance on the New York stage was made September 27, 
1850, at the National Theatre, Chatham Square, as 
Wilford, in Colman’s tragedy of “The Iron Chest.” In 
1852 he went with his father to California, and there 
he remained till the autumn of 1856 (incidentally, 1854, 
making a professional visit to Australia and the Samoan 
and Sandwich Islands), acting whenever and wherever 


he could, and playing parts of all kinds 
On returning to the East he appeared at Baltimore, 


made a tour of a, few cities, and on April 20, 1857, 
gained a brilliant success at the Boston Theatre as 
Sir Giles Overreach, in Massinger’s tragical drama of 
“A New Way to Pay Old Debts.” That night I saw 
him for the first time, and saw his audience thrilled by 
his magnetic acting. From that point his progress was 
swift to indisputable eminence. He managed the Winter 
Garden Theatre in New York almost continuously from 
1862 to 1867, when it was burned down; he opened 
300th’s Theatre, New York, February 3, 1860, and man- 
aged it till 1873; he acted in England in 1861, 1880, 1881, 
and 1882; he made a triumphant tour of European con- 
tinental cities in 1883; he made many tours of the United 
States; and he founded “The Players” in 1888. He was 
twice married—in 1860 to Mary Devlin, who died in 
1863, and in 1869 to Mary Frances McVicker (real name 
Runnion), died in 1881. He earned and lost 
several fortunes, he left property valued at nearly 
$700,000, and, which is of more importance to the 
world, he exerted a tremendous influence for good, 
and he left an illustrious name. 

Edwin Booth was greatly attached to his father, 
Junius Brutus Booth; loved him in life and sacredly 
cherished his memory. It is difficult to write of the 
son without some mention of the father, by whom he 
was so much influenced, both as man and actor. The 
elder Booth, whose acting I ssw and can never forget, 


Gray 


year anniversary of his 


Joston 


who 
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though I was only a youth when I saw it, was one of 
those erratic beings who perplex observation and some- 
times almost persuade belief that genius is madness. 
Many anecdotes of his amazing behavior, inexplicable 
except on the ground of insanity, have been told to me 
in time past by intimate friends of his, such as James 
Oakes (whom old New Yorkers and Bostonians have 
not forgotten), Frank S. Chanfrau, and various other 
players who acted with him. He was cursed with that 
propensity for intoxicating drink which is apt to beset 
public performers, when fatigue or dejection or private 
grief makes them dubious of their power to “rise to 
the occasion” ; but periodic inebriety did not fully explain 
the wild proceedings of Junius Booth. He was intel- 
lectual, spiritual, religious, accomplished, sensitive in 
temperament, and domestic in taste, yet his conduct at 
times was delirious or outrageous, or both. The tragedian 
Forrest, who knew him well, believed him to be mad. 
Late in the night of April 15, 1865, John McCullough 
went to Forrest’s bedroom in the Metropolitan Hotel, 
New York, and roused that veteran, telling him news 
had come of the assassination of President Lincoln, and 
that the murderer was said to be John Wilkes Booth, 
with whom both were acquainted. “But I don’t believe 
it,” McCullough declared. “J do!” said Forrest; “it’s 
true. All those —— Booths are crazy.” 

Chanfrau, an actor of fine and varied ability, and 
one whose faculty of imitation was extraordinary, often 
told me stories of “old Booth,” and adroitly copied his 
voice and manner. Booth commonly lodged at the City 
Hotel in New York—long ago demolished—and his cus- 
tomary arena when acting in the capital was the theatre 
in Chatham Square, of which Chanfrau once happened 
manager. Booth had been engaged for a 
few nights, and Chanfrau had exacted from him a sol- 
emn promise that he would abstain from drink as long 
as his engagement lasted. “One night he went to the 
stage door,” Chanfrau, told me, “and spoke to an at- 
tendant of his, saying: ‘My lad, go over to the hotel 
and tell the clerk that Just then I opened the door 
outside of which I had been standing, and stood before 
him, whereupon he suddenly switched the message, 
which would have been for a bottle of brandy, and 
concluded, very earnestly, pretending not to notice me: 
‘Tell him that I want to know if there are any letters 
for me!’ My coming saved him, but he was disap- 
pointed and much displeased.” 





to be stage 


THE ELDER BOOTH’S LEGACY OF WOE 


“T°HERE are many anecdotes illustrative of the gifted 

player’s infirmity, some of them comic, some of 
them very sad. He was a glo: ‘ous actor, but a deplorably 
unfortunate man, and it cannot be doubted that some 
of his descendants inherited from him a legacy of woe. 
Che appalling deed committed by his son, John Wilkes, 
was possible only to a madman, and only a few months 
ago, his grandson, Junius, committed suicide after kill- 
ing his wife, for no known reason but that he was 
despondent and miserable. 

In the “Life of Edmund Kean” it is recorded that 
his attached and faithful servant, Fletcher, who cus- 
tomarily attended that vagrant genius and tried to keep 
him from tipsy excess, always desisted, in despair, when 
his master began to talk Latin, exclaiming: “He’s going 
to make a beast of himself now, and nothing can stop 
him!” Edwin told me that one sign of an approaching 
paroxysm of his father’s deplorable appetite for liquor 
was his use of a peculiar gesture, sawing the air with 
his right hand beside his head, and that when, as some- 
times happened, he would try to separate him from his 
boon companions, his father would use that ominous 
gesture, saying: “Go away, young man, go away! By 


G , sir, I'll put you aboard a man-o’-war, sir.” 
“But,” he added, “I could do more with him than 
anybody else at such 
times.” That incident 
is sufficiently  signifi- 


cant of the trying cir- 
cumstances amid which 
Edwin Booth’s boyhood 
was passed. 

Edwin talked to me 
often and freely about 
his father, telling vari- 
ous anecdotes illustra- 
tive of his peculiarities 
and of the strangeness 
of his own experiences 
as the elder actor’s 
companion and guard- 
ian. One of them Ire- 
call, relative to Junius 
and his apostle, Thomas 
R. Gould, well known 
in his day in Boston as 


Booth as lago 

** No such acting as his 
in consummately trugic 
scenes is ever witnessed 
in this period’’ 
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a sculptor and also as a writer. Gould admired the elder 
Booth almost to adoration. The most minute and in- 
structive account that exists of Booth’s acting was writ- 
ten by him—a book called “The Tragedian”—and Gould’s 
marble bust of Booth, a noble work of art (made before 
the comedian Flynn broke his nose with a pewter pot), 
is the best likeness of that great actor. But Gould's 
assiduous personal attentions to Booth became weari- 
some to that eccentric man, and vexed him. Peculiar 
discretion is sometimes requisite to those who would 
praise and please eminent persons. Booth, when acting 
in Boston, customarily lodged at an old hotel called 
the Albion, situated in Tremont Street, at the north- 
west corner of Court Street. “One day,” said Edwin 
“my father dashed into the bedroom where I was sit 
ting and, almost breathless with haste, exclaimed 
‘Gould! Coming up! Say I'm out,’ and literally dove 
underneath the bed. I received Mr. Gould, who seemed 
surprised not to find my father (I think he had seen 
him rushing upstairs), and he talked with me for sev- 
eral minutes. Then there was a moment 
and my father, becoming impatient, thrust his head out 
from under the bed, inquiring as he did so: ‘Is that 
damned bore gone yet?’ Imagine the effect!” 

Poor Gould had incurred the penalty of too much 
zeal. He was a man of uncommon ability in his pro- 
fession, as many pieces of statuary, made by him, 
remain to testify. He was born in Boston, 1818, and 
died in Florence, Italy, 1881. 


CALIFORNIA DAYS 


7 powis BOOTH’S early and thorough professional 
training was obtained on the 

his California life was one of much vicissitude At one 
time—as he told me—he lived in a hut, in the environs 
of San Francisco, with Anderson 
as a good actor of eccentric parts and old men), shar 
“We had a horse 


Pacific Coast, where 


Dave (remembered 
ing everything, including housework 
and wagon,” Edwin into town to 
get provisions. Kidneys were cheap bought 
them could. Opposite the butcher's shop 
Dave would rein in and hold up his hand, shouting 
‘Kid? and often the butcher would shake his head and 
reply ‘No kid!’ and we would drive on—without 
for dinner.” But Booth’s California life, if rough and 
hard, was wild and free, and I doubt whether he was 
ever again as truly happy as he was then. I know that 
in the later days of his great renown he was often very 


said, “and we drove 
and we 


whenever we 


meat 


wretchec 

A man more 
known. One day at his summer residence in Newport, 
Booth told me that he thought he had been cruel, and 
felt sorry for it. He much dejected. On inquiry 
as to the cause of his disquietude I learned from him 
that the flies had numerous and 
troublesome, and that he liquid 
recommended by an 


susceptible of suffering I have not 


was 


exceedingly 
had 


acquaintance 


been 
made use of a 
poison, to destroy 
them. “I much 
them after they had tasted the stuff, 
become as though drunk bble about and topple 
But suddenly I real- 


was amused,” he said, “in watching 
hecause they would 
and w 
over in a most ludicrous mannet 
ized that, as death was not instantaneous, they must be 
suffering, and I have been grieved about it ever since.” 
There this. His 
genuine, and it was painful to see. The same extreme 
sensibility characterized his father. Edwin, speaking of 
him, told me: “He was the kindest-hearted man | 


was no affectation in remorse was 


ever 


knew. He would not allow any living thing on the 
farm [at Bel Air] to be killed. There was a huge and 
villainous toad whose favorite seat was on a project- 
ing bit of stone in the side of a large well [ detested 
the thing, but my father would not allow it to be 
harmed or in any way disturbed or annoyed.” <A con- 


temporary medical pundit has dis« 


that such feelings denote effeminate weakness; perhaps 


they do. For me they revive the moral of Words 
worth’s “Hart-Leap Well’: 
Never to blend our pleasure, or our pridi 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels 
John Wilkes was—so Edwin told me—his father’s 


favorite child, but the father depended more on Edwin 
than on any other member of the family. As an actor, 
John, whose acting I saw and carefully observed at 
Wood’s Broadway Theatre, raw and crude, and 
much given to boisterous declamation and violent de- 
meanor, but he was talented, and if he had lived longer 
and studied his art he might have attained to a high 
position. He was handsome and dashing; he gained 
some measure of public admiration, and with members 
of the dramatic profession he was a favorite. The late 
Mrs. Gilbert, who had acted with him, entertained a 
high opinion of him, a fact which speaks much for his 
good qualities. McCullough liked him. So did John S. 
Clarke. So did the late Edwin Varrey, a fine actor 
and one of the best of men. His brother Edwin loved 
him and pitied him, and to the last he kept a framed 
picture of him in his bedroom. Everybody was horri- 
fied by his terrible crime—no person more horrified or 
afflicted than Edwin, who immediately withdrew from 
the stage and would never have returned to it if he 
had not been compelled to do so by the heavy financial 
responsibilities resting on him at that time as manager 
of theatres in Philadelphia and New York. 

The stage associates of John Wilkes Booth at first 
utterly disbelieved and scoffed at the statement that 
he had shot the President, declaring it incredible that 


was 
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of silence, . 


ered and proclaimed * 
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such a man could do such a deed. But so it was, and 
the wretched fugitive outlaw was shot and his body 
brought to Washington and buried beneath the granite 
basement floor of the old Capitol Prison; but some 
years afterward the remains were disinterred and given 
to Edwin, who conveyed them to Baltimore, for inter- 
ment near the graye of the elder Booth in Fairmount 
Cemetery. A ridiculous story went the rounds of the 
newspaper press not many years ago, to the effect that 
John Wilkes Booth escaped and went into the Southwest, 
and was there recognized by several persons who had 
known him in early life, including the comedian Jefferson. 


AN IDLE TALE 


NOTHER idle tale that was circulated told of Ed- 

win’s malediction on the memory of his brother— 
the fact being that he carefully avoided the subject, 
seldom mentioned John’s name, was haunted and un- 
speakably distressed by remembrance of his monstrous 
deed and tragic fate, and mourned for him all the days 
of his life. One strange scene in that afflicting tragedy 
was the destruction of the stage wardrobe of John 
Wilkes. This occurred at night in the basement of 
Booth’s Theatre, where, under Edwin’s direction, only 
one other person being present, every garment that had 
been owned by his brother’ was cast into a blazing 
furnace and consumed. 

When Edwin reappeared on the stage, about nine 
months after the murder of Lincoln, a savage attempt 
was made in the press of New York—-not in all the 
papers, but in one, particularly, of great influence 
to incite hostility toward him because of his brother's 
crime; but that malignancy, unjust and cruel, utterly 
failed. | journalist 
speaking through several mediums, | used every means 
in my power to defend Booth and defeat that das 
tardly attack on him. His reentrance was made Janu 
ary 3, 1866, at the Winter Garden, as Hamlet, and the 
welcome extended to him surpassed in its enthusiasm 
anything of the kind that old playgoers had ever seen, 
and it left no shadow of doubt that the community had 


rejoice to remember that, as a 


no intention of permitting an innocent man to be ruined 


for the offense of a crazy relative. The theatre was 
densely crowded, and as Booth came on the stage the 
audience rose and cheered him again and again, making 


every possible demonstration of sympathy and friend 


ship. As I looked around on that tumultuous assem 
blage I saw not even one person who had remained 
Le eee mn eT Re % 


Booth loved to act Richelieu, and in that part 
he surpassed all other actors 
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seated. The excitement 
was prodigious, and Booth 
was so much affected that 
he could hardly control 
himself sufficiently to be- 
gin his performance. He 
never acted better than 












he did on that memora- 
ble night. 
Forty-four years have 





passed since Booth opened 
his magnificent theatre in 
New York at the south- 
east corner. of 
Twenty-third Street 
and Sixth Avenue— 
a site then considered 
far uptown. In that 
house sumptuous present- 
ments were made of 
“Hamlet,” “King Richard 
IIT,” “Othello,” “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” “Julius 






















Cesar,” etc, and the 
grandest production ever 
seen of Bulwer'’s noble 
play of “Richelieu” was 
accomplished. In his man- 
agement of the theatre 
Booth was all that is 






meant by the word gen- 
tleman. Dion Boucicault, 
cynic and scoffer though 
he was, said: “I have been 
in every theatre, I think, in 
Christendom, and Booth’s 
heatre is the only theatre that I have seen propel 
managed.” ‘Once when a clergyman wrote to Edwin 
asking to be admitted at a side door so that he might 





Booth as Richard 111 —In 
Shakespearian drama 
he gained his eminence 








escape observation, Booth answered: “There is no door 
in my theatre through which God cannot se« 
OTHER FAVORITE ROLES 
T IS particularly worth while at this time, when 
dominant theatrical managers, closing their eyes t 


the obvious truth, still, parrotlike, declare that “Shake 
speare Spells Ruin,” to remember that Booth gained his 
eminence and made his fortune entirely with the Stand 
ard Drama. His repertory eleven Shake- 
He liked to act comedy, as a relief to 
his feelings, and he often did so, but by nature he was 
a tragedian, and it was in tragedy that he excelled 
Edmund Kean was supreme in pathos; the elder Booth 
in terror; Edwin Booth moved with equal felicity in 


included 


speare’s plays 


either realm. No such acting as his in such consum 
mate tragic scenes as those of Lear’s imprecation on 
Goneril and Regan, Macbeth’s murder of King Dunean 


Shylock’s torrent of wrath, Bertuccio’s frightful agony 
of supplication, awful threat 
and the anathema of Brutus on the miscreant 
In all such exact 
action ily 


Richelieu's ecclesiastical 
Lucius 
Tarquin is ever seen in this period. 
ing passages his voice was magnificent, his 
minative, his elocution faultless, his fiery energy that 
of the tempest. 
cially he was wonderful in ‘his faculty of artistic com 
trol; after he had curbed and subdued the exuberance 
of youth he never lost perfect command of himself 
when he had just finished one of the most tre 


He was a wonderful actor, and espe 


Once 
mendous outbursts of passion in Othello, and aroused 
his audience to the highest pitch of excitement, he moved 
upstage in apparently pitiable anguish, and said in a low 
tone to his nephew, Wilfred Clarke, standing in the wings 


“Will, did you see that big rat run across the stage! 


Edwin loved to act Richelieu, and in that part he 
surpassed all other actors. He grew weary acting 
Hamlet. His wife, Mary McVicker, told me it was 
her custom to lay out in the morning the dress ol 
the part that he was to act at night, and so to apprise 
him of the approaching professional duty, and that 
whenever he saw the dress of Hamlet he would be 
come moody and fretful, but that when he saw the 


Don Cesar de Bazan or Petruchio he 
was pleased. He liked Shylock, for an actor’s reasol, 
that it is a splendidly effective part; his fine perform 
popular. He discarded 
young maf, 


garments of 


ance of it 
Sir Edward 
he had won great 
reach and Pescara, because he considered ! 
dark and repellant, and he told me that he was 
clined to discard Bertuccio for the same reason First 
and last he acted at least two hundred parts, but his 
customary repertory included only sixteen. 


was exceedingly 
Mortimer—in which, as a 
and also Sir Giles Ove 
them 00 


success 
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“LAST SCENE OF ALL 


HE last days of Edwin Booth afforded a signal il 

lustration of Tennyson’s expressive line: “The s 
gray life and apathetic end.” His successful establish- 
ment of “The Players,” upon which his heart had long 
been set and by which, as he said to me, he co! fidently 
hoped to cause the actors to hold their profe ssion i 
higher esteem, had fulfilled his final ambition, and 
though for a while he remained on the stage, h: neither 
attempted nor desired to accomplish anything more. His 
home was in the clubhouse, where his rooms, r« verently 
kept as they were when he left them forever, remain 
unoccupied and unused—an impressive and touching me 
morial. One evening when! was ( Continwed 30 
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HE most beautiful railroad station 

in America is in Washington; 

even in that city of splendid build- 
ings, its lovely beauty is unique and im- 
pressive. Carved in its marble facades are 
several inscriptions which were written by 
ex-President Eliot of Harvard, or chosen 
by him because of their appropriateness to 
that particular building in that particular 
city. One of them reads: 





THE FARM 
BEST HOME OF THE FAMILY 
MAIN SOURCE OF NATIONAL WEALTH 
FOUNDATION OF CIVILIZED SOCIETY 


THE NATURAL PROVIDENC!I 











Every Congressman, every lawmaker, 
every administrator of laws who comes to 
Washington must pass beneath the marble 
irch which bears that inscription. At least 
mee, in the freshness of novelty, he must 
be impressed by it; thereafter it becomes 
an old story, and he hurries past, unseeing. 
(That is one of the perils of Washington ; 
the man who stays there too long runs the 
risk of absorbing its exotic atmosphere and 
forgetting the views, desires, and needs of 
the people he comes from. Thoughtful men 
know the risk and consciously avoid it; 
President Wilson said the other day that, 
since his body for the next four years must 
be in Washington, it is all the more essen 
tial that his mind should get its inspiration 
from the rest of the country. ) 

In Dr. Eliot intellectual accuracy is even 
trrore marked than dignity of phrase. This 
inscription expresses a truth that is funda- 
mental in human society. But for more than 
a generation, with one brief and abortive in- 
terruption, the Government at Washington 
has been in the hands of a party whose phi- 
losophy ignores this truth. The protective 
tariff drains the farm and enriches the 
town, destroys the home and fills the fac- 
tory, promotes the concentration of wealth 
instead of its diffusion. Under the Repub- 
lican party this process has been pushed 
to a point that endangers our civilization ; 
the reversal that began at Washington on 
Si cially, 


economically, and politically, the country 


Monday comes barely in time. 


is ripe and overripe for change. At this 
particular period in this nation’s existence, 
if any statesman will base his course on the 
social philosophy contained in Dr, Eliot's 
words, the very stars in their courses will 
care for his destiny. 


By Its Fruits 
| oad what the protective tariff has pro 
J duced in America is typified in the cit) 
of Lawrence, Mass. At the time of the 
strike, one of the most thoughtful writers 
in America visited Lawrence and wrote for 
one of the magazines a description of the 
town, parts of which are here reproduced 
to show exactly what kind of community the 
high protective tariff produces . 

As I went among the tenements of Lawrence I 
was struck by the extraordinary absence of old 
men and old women. 


The mills want only strength and health—and 
when they have skimmed the cream of youth from 
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humanity, the remnant goes to the scrap heap with 
their half-used machinery. 

That is exactly what the high protective 
tariff has been doing for fifty years. First, 
it used up a generation of native youths; 
it kept the young women in the mills dur- 
ing the period when they might have borne 
children and raised them. The natives ex- 
hausted, the mills then drew upon the chil- 
dren of the German and Irish immigrants, 
the first American-born of those races 
\fter the Germans and Irish were gone, the 
mill owners searched eastern [europe—but 
here is the description : 

The presence of thirty nationalities struggling 
for labor in Lawrence has enabled the mill own 
ers to pay the lowest possible wages 

That is the idea; it is easy to get a fresh 
supply, because the tariff in the past has 
meant protection for the product, but free 
trade in+the most important of the raw 
materials, which is labor—that is to say, 
human beings. 

They are able to play race against race. One 
of the bosses told me with some pride how he 
once threatened the Poles who were employed al 
most exclusively in one of his departments (for 
men with the same language and the same friends 
love to work together) with displacement by 
Italians if they did not do as he ordered 

American workmen with American standards 
have disappeared from the textile industry, and 
even the solid English and Scotch workers are 
now flying before the immigrants from southern 
Europe, who can, or will, attempt to exist on lower 
wages. There have been numerous feeble fights by 
working people to stem the tide—there was a strike 
in 1895 against the “black people” (i. e., the dark 
people of southern Europe) who were crowding 
in. But against the mill owners and the great 
steamship companies which have been eagerly in- 
viting more and more of these people to come, such 
a feeble effort of the workers proved unavailing 

Now consider Lawrence in its aspect as 
a living home for human beings: 

For the workmen it meant the lowest possible 


standards of living. No man can support a family 
on $300 or $400 a year even though he lives in the 
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Hon. Henry T. Rainey of Carrollton, Iil., 
is one of the Democratic leaders of Con- 
gress. He is serving his eleventh consecu- 
tive year and is a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee. He writes: 


“ . . In the absence of some such system as you 
have invented it is abso'utely impossible for any per- 
son interested to look up the record of a member 
of Congress. I would not want to attempt it myself, 
familiar as I am with the Co-gr:ssional Record. 
It would take hours and perhaps days of work to 
acquire the information about one member which 
can be acquired in a few minutes by look'ng 
over your lists. I am in favor of the widest pub- 
licity in matters of this ki-d, and | know of no 
better method than the method you have adopted” 


Collier’s maintains an office at Washing- 
ton which will give the record of any mem- 
ber of Congress on important roll calls, or 
supply information concerning Congress and 
the Government. The service is entirely 
without charge. Address 

Collier’s Congressional Record 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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meanest way. The result was that the wife also 
had to go into the mills, followed by one child 
after another, as fast ac they arrived at the legal 
age. It took the combined earnings of many 
members of the family to feed and clothe the 
family. This meant the break-up of all decent 
family life and all effort toward real civilized 
development. Some of the tenements of Lawrence 
are the worst I ever saw. 
It is an undoubted fact that there is an appall- 
ing amount of underfeeding. J asked the ages of 
many young people I met, and they looked (and 
they were) stunted, not fully developed. . . . 
The result of all this is a high death rate, espe- 
cially from diseases resulting from exposure and 
poor sanitary conditions—like pneumonia. Also, 
the young children die at an appalling rate (160 
per 1,000). I thought of the 154 pauper burials 
in Lawrence in 1910—a higher rate in proportion 
to the population than that of New York City— 
and among people where pauper burial is a last- 
ing disgrace to the family. 


So much for the people of Lawrence. 
That is what the high protective tariff has 
done for them. Turn now to the other 
What the pro- 
tective tariff has done for them is not im- 
portant, of course. They do not form as 
much as one-tenth of one per cent of the 
population. The desirability of any eco- 
nomic policy must be judged, of course, 


extreme, the mill owners. 


by its effect on the masses of the people. 
Nevertheless it is interesting to see just 
what the protective tariff has produced at 
the top of the feudal order. (Of course 
the mere fact that “he protective tariff does 
divide soctety into widely separated extremes 
is important, for that fact in itself makes 
the perpetuation of a democracy more 
difficult. ) 

\mong them [the stockholders] are some of 
the finest people in New England. Many live in 
Boston, and are among the most cultured and 
delightful people in the world. Among them are 
representatives of some of the strong old families 
of Massachusetts, such names as Lowell, Law- 
rence, Lyman, Coolidge, Amory, Ayer. It can 
almost be said that the aristocracy of Boston is 
based upon the profits of the textile mills of New 
England. ... Many of them are interested in 
“all good works.” I know as a fact that there 
are no people in the country who have contrib- 
uted more liberally to the education and uplift 
of Southern negroes, to missions in Hawaii, and 
to many other good causes than these men of 
Boston. But about conditions in the dark alleys 
of Lawrence, where their own money comes from, 
apparently they know very little, nor do they want 
to know. Here, indeed, is an astonishing fact, 
which | feel like having printed in large letters: 

Vot a single large stockholder in the Lawrence 
mills lives in Lawrence. Not one. 


Does the South Want This? 


HAT IS DESCRIBED on this page 

exists Jor all the world to see. Law- 
rence ts repeated a hundred times in Massa- 
chussetts, Connecticut, Rhode Tsland, and all 
those Northern States where the high protectiz é 
tariff has been in operation. That there 
should be, in the face of this, in the Southern 
Slates, persons who would like a protective 
tariff’. extended so as to cover their own com- 
munities, ts one of the facts of existence not 
castly believed. Of course the ones who enter- 
tain this wish are those who would, under the 
régime they hope for, belong to the mill-owning, 
not the mill-working, class. But, even so, such 
selfishness, such willingness to profit personally 
at so frightful a cost to the general good, is 
not easily credible. 








The Fifth Adventure of Nayland Smith 
in Pursuit of 


Fu-Manchu 


Y HEAD throbbed madly; my brain seemed to 

be clogged—inert; and though my first, feeble 

movement was followed by the rattle of a chain, 
some moments more elapsed ere I realized that the chain 
was fastened to a steel collar—that the steel collar was 
clasped about my neck! 

I moaned weakly. 

“Smith!” I muttered. “Where are you? Smith!” 

On to my knees I struggled, and the pain on the top 
of my skull grew all but unsupportable. It was coming 
back to me now: how Nayland Smith and I had started 
for the hotel to warn Graham Guthrie; how, as we 
passed up the steps from the Embankment and into 
Essex Street, we saw the big motor standing before the 
door of one of the offices. I could recall coming up 
level with the car—a modern limousine; but my mind 
retained no impression of our having passed it—only a 
vague memory of a rush of footsteps—a blow— 

Groping in the darkness, my hands touched a body 
that lay close beside me. My fingers sought and found 
the throat—sought and found the steel collar about it. 

“Smith!” I groaned; and I shook the still form. 
“Smith, old man—speak to me! Smith!” 

Could he be dead? Was this the end of his gallant fight 
with Dr. Fu-Manchu and the murder group? If so, what 
did the future hold for me—what had I to face? 


E STIRRED beneath my trembling hands. 
“Thank God!” I muttered, and I cannot deny that 


my joy was tainted with selfishness. For, waking in 
that impenetrable darkness, | had known what fear 
meant at the realization that alone, chained, | must 


face the dreadful Chinese doctor. 
Smith began incoherent mutterings. 
“Sandbagged ! Look out, Petrie! 
Oh, heavens!” He struggled on to his knees, clutching 
at my hand. 


he has us at last! 


“All right, old man,” I said. “We are both alive! 
So let’s be thankful!” 

A moment's silence, a groan, then: 

“Petrie—I have dragged you into this. God for- 
give me—” 

“Dry up, Smith,” I said shortly. “I’m not a child. 


There is no question of being dragged into the matter. 
I’m here; and if I can be of any use, I’m glad that I 
am here!” 

He grasped my hand. 

“There were two Chinese, in European clothes— 
Lord, how my head throbs!—in that office door. They 
sandbagged us, Petrie—think of it!—in broad daylight, 
within hail of the Strand! We were rushed into the 
car—and it was all over before—” His grew 
faint. “Gad! they gave me an awful knock!” 

“Why have we been spared, Smith? Do you think he 


voice 


is saving us for— 
“Don't, Petrie! If you had been in China; if you had 
seen—what I have seen—” 


OOTSTEPS sounded on a flagged passage. A blade 

of light crept across the floor toward us. My brain 
The place had a damp, earthen 
smell; it was slimy—some noisome cellar. A door was 
thrown open and a man entered, carrying a lantern. Its 
light showed my surmise to be accurate—showed the 
slime-coated walls of a dungeon some fifteen feet 
square—shone upon the long yellow robe of the man 
who stood watching us—upon the malignant, intellectual 
countenance. 

It was Dr. Fu-Manchu. 

At last they were face to face—the head of the great 
yellow movement and the man who fought on behalf 
of the entire white race. How can I paint the individ- 
ual who now stood before us—perhaps the greatest 
genius of modern times? 

Of him it had been fitly said that he had a brow like 
Shakespeare and a face like Satan. Something serpen- 
tine, hypnotic, was in his very presence. Smith drew 
one sharp breath, and was silent. Together, chained to 
the wall, two medieval captives, living mockeries of our 
boasted modern security, we crouched before Dr. Fu- 
Manchu. 

He cathe forward with an indescribable gait, catlike 
yet awkward, carrying his high shoulders almost 


was growing clearer. 
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He placed the lantern in a niche in the wall, 


hunched. 
never turning away the reptilian gaze of those eyes 


which must haunt my dreams forever. They were green 
with an iridescence which hitherto I had only supposed 
possible in the eye of a cat. A kind of film intermit- 
tently clouded their brightness—but I can speak of them 
no more. 

I had never supposed. prior to meeting Dr. Fu- 
Manchu, that so intense a force of malignancy could 
radiate—for it seemed to radiate—from any human 
being. He spoke. His English was perfect, though at 
times his words were oddly chosen; his delivery alter- 
nately was guttural and sibilant. 

“Mr. Smith and Dr. Petrie, your interference with my 
I have seriously turned my 





plans has gone too far. 
attention to you.” 


E DISPLAYED his teeth, small and evenly sepa- 
rated, but discolored in a way that was familiar 
to me. I studied his eyes with a new, professional in- 
terest, which even the extremity of our danger could 


not wholly banish. Their greenness seemed to be of 


the iris; the pupil , 
was oddly con- 
tracted—a pin point. 


Smith leaned back 


against the wall 


with assumed indif- 
ference. t 
“You have pre- y 
sumed,” continued 
Fu-Manchu, “to 


meddle with a world 
change. Poor spiders 

caught in the 
of the in- 
evitable! You have 
linked my name 
with the futility of 
the Young China 
movement the 
name of Fu- 
Manchu! Mr. 
Smith, you are an 
incompetent med- 
dler—I despise you! 
Dr. Petrie, you are 


wheels 


a fool—I am sorry «You pave pre- 

fo i.e) - ’” . 

for you! sumed,’’ continued 
He rested one Fy-Manchu, “‘ to 

bony hand on his ott, ott og 

hip, narrowing the world change. Poor 


long eyes as he 
looked down on us. 
The purposeful 
cruelty of the man 
was inherent; it 
was entirely untheatrical. Still Smith remained silent. 

“So I am determined to remove you from the scene of 
your blunders!” added Fu-Manchu. 

“Opium will very shortly do the same for you!” I 
rapped at him savagely. 


spiders—caught in 
the wheels of the 
inevitable! I am 
sorry for you’’ 


Without emotion he turned the narrowed eyes 
upon me. 
“That is a matter of opinion, doctor,” he said. “You 


may have lacked the opportunities which have been 
mine for studying that subject—and in any event I 
shall not be privileged to enjoy your advice in the 
future!” 

“You will not long outlive me!” I replied. 
deaths will not profit you, incidentally, 
Smith’s foot touched mine. 

“Because?” inquired Fu-Manchu softly. “Ah! Mr. 
Smith is so prudent! He is thinking that I have files!” 
He pronounced the word in a way that made me shud- 
der. “Mr. Smith has seen a wire jacket! Have you 
ever seen a wire jacket, doctor? As a surgeon its func- 
tions would interest you!” 

I stifled a cry that rose to my lips; for with a shrill 
whistling sound, a small shape came bounding into the 
dimly lit vault, then shot upward. A marmoset landed 
on the shoulder of Dr. Fu-Manchu and peered gro- 
tesquely into the dreadful yellow face. The doctor 
raised his bony hand and fondled the little creature, 
crooning to it unintelligibly. 

“One of my pets, Mr. Smith,” he said, suddenly open- 
ing his eyes fully so that they blazed like green lamps. 
“I have others—equally useful! My scorpions—have 
you met my scorpions? No? My pythons and hama- 


“And our 
because—” 
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dryads? Then there are my fungi and my tiny aff 
the bacilli. I have a collection in my laboratory Quite 
unique! Have you ever visited Molokai, the leper j 
doctor? No? But Mr. Nayland Smith will be familiar 
with the asylum at Rangoon! And we must not forger 
my black spiders, with their diamond eyes—my spiders 
that sit in the dark and watch—then leap!” 


E RAISED his lean hands, so that the sleeve Of the 
robe fell back to the elbow, and the ape dropped, 
chattering, to the floor and ran from the cellar. 
“O God of Cathay!” he cried, “by what death shal | 
they die—these miserable ones who would bind thin 
empire, which is boundless !” 


Like some priest of Tezcat he stood, his ey: » | 


raised to the roof, his lean body quivering—a sight ty | 
shock the most unimpressionable mind. i 

“He is mad!” I whispered to Smith. “God help us, 
the man is a dangerous homicidal maniac!” 

Nayland Smith’s tanned face was very drawn, by 
he shook his head grimly. 

“Dangerous, yes, I agree,” he muttered; “his exist 
ence is a danger to the entire white race, which noy 
we are powerless to avert!” 

Dr. Fu-Manchu recovered himself, took up the lap 
tern, and, turning abruptly, walked to the door, with his 
awkward yet feline gait. At the threshold he looked back 

“You would have warned Mr. Graham Guthrie?” he 
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said in a soft voice. “To-night, at half-past twelve, Mr. 
Graham Guthrie dies.” 

Smith sat silent and motionless, his eyes fixed upon 
the speaker. 

“You were in Rangoon in 1908?” continued Dr. Fu 


Manchu. “You remember the Cail?” 

From somewhere above us—I could not determine 
the exact direction—came a low, wailing cry, an ut 
canny thing of falling cadences, which, in that dismal 
vault, with the sinister, yellow-robed figure at the door, 
seemed to pour ice into my veins. Its effect upon 
Smith was truly extraordinary. His face showed grayly 
in the faint light, and I heard him draw. a_ hissing 
breath through clenched teeth. 

“It calls for you!” said Fu-Manchu. 
twelve it calls for Graham Guthrie!” 

The door closed and darkness mantled us again 

“Smith!” I said, “what in God’s name was that?” The 
horrors about us, real and imagined, were playing havoe 
with my nerves. 

“It was the Call of Siva!” replied Smith hoarsely. 

“What is it? Who uttered it? What does it mean?” 

“I don’t know what it is, Petrie, nor who utters it 
But it means death!” 


At half-past 


"T HERE may be some who could have lain, chained 
to the wall of that noisome cell, and felt no fear— 
no dread of what the blackness might hold. I confess 
that I am not of these. I knew that Nayland Smith 
and I stood in the path of the most stupendous genius 
who, in the world’s history, had devoted his intellect t 
crime. I knew that the enormous wealth of the polit 
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ical group backing Dr. Fu-Manchu rendered him a 
menace to Europe and to America greater than that of 
the plague. He was a scientist trained at a great uni- 
‘ersity—an explorer of nature’s secrets who had gone 
pared into the unknown, | suppose, than any liv- 
ve man. His mission was to remove all obstacles— 
human obstacles—from the path of that secret move- 
ment which was progressing in the Far East. Smith 
and I were two such obstacles; and of all the horrible 
devices at his command I wondered, and my tortured 
iain refused to leave the subject, by which of them 
e doomed to be dispatched. 





im we wer 


VEN at that very moment some venomous centipede 

might be wriggling toward me over the slime of 
the stones, some poisonous spider be preparing to drop 
from the roof! Fu-Manchu might have released a ser- 

t in the cellar, or the air be alive with microbes of 
a loathsome disease! 

“Smith!” I said, scarcely recognizing my own voice, 
“I can't bear this suspense! He intends to kill us, that 
is certain; but—” 

“Don't worry,” came the reply, “he intends to learn 
our plans first.” 

“You mean— 

“You heard him speak of his files and of his wire 
jacket!” 

“Q my God!” I groaned. “Can this be England!” 

Smith laughed dryly, and I heard him fumbling with 
the steel collar about his neck. 






“I have one great hope,” he said, “since you share my 
captivity; but we must neglect no minor chance. Try 
with your pocketknife if you can force the lock. I am 
trying to break this one.” 

Truth to tell, the idea had not entered my half-dazed 
mind, bu immediately acted upon my friend’s sug- 
gestion, setting to work with the small blade of my 
knife. | was so engaged, and, having snapped one 
blade, was about to open another, when a sound ar- 


rested me. It came from beneath my feet. 







*“*Smith!’’ I 
whispered 
“Listen!” 

The scraping 
and clicking 
which told of 
Smith’s efferts 
' ceased. Motionless 

we sat in that hu- 
mid darkness and 

listened. 
Something was 
moving beneath 
the stones of the cellar. 
I held my breath ; every 
nerve in my body was 

strung up. 

A line of light showed 

a few feet from where 
lay. It widened—became 
oblong. A trap was lifted, 
and, within a yard of me, there 
rose a dimly seen head. Hor- 
ror I had expected—and death, 

or worse. Instead, I saw a lovely 
a disordered mass of curling hair; 
saw a white arm upholding the stone slab, a shapely 
arm clasped about the elbow by a broad gold bangle. 
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THE zirl climbed into the cellar and placed a lantern 
on the stone floor. In the dim light she was un- 
figure from an opium vision, with her clinging 
eries and garish jewelry, with her bare feet en- 
little red slippers. It was difficult to believe 
that we were in modern, up-to-date England; easy to 
dream that we were the captives of a caliph in a dun- 


real—a 
silk drat 


cased it 


geon of old Bagdad. 

“My prayers are answered,” said Smith softly. “She 
has come—to save you!” 

“Ssh!” warned the girl, and her wonderful eyes 


opened widely, fearfully. “A sound and he will kill 
us all!” 

She bent over me; a key jarred in the lock which had 
broken my penknife—and the collar was off. As I rose 
to my feet the girl turned and released Smith. She 


raised the lantern above the trap and signed to us to 





descend the wooden steps which its light revealed. 
“Your knife!” she whispered ‘to me. “Leave it on the 
floor. He will think you forced the locks. Down! 
Quickly !” 
Nayland Smith disappeared into the darkness. | 
tapidly followed. Last’ of all came our mysterious 
April 12 
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friend, a gold band about one of her ankles gleaming 
in the rays of the lantern which she carried. We stood 
in a low arched passage. 


“Tie your handkerchiefs over your eyes and do ex- - 


actly as I tell you!” she ordered. 

Neither of us hesitated to obey her. Blindfolded, I 
allowed her to lead me, and Smith rested his hand upon 
my shoulder. In that order we proceeded, and came to 
stone steps, which we ascended. 

“Keep to the wall on the left!” came a whisper. 
“There is danger on the right!” 

With my free hand I felt for and found the wall, 
and we pressed forward. The atmosphere of the place 
through which we were passing was steamy and loaded 
with an odor like that of exotic plant life. But a faint 
animal scent crept to. my nostrils too, and there was a 
subdued stir about me, infinitely suggestive—mysterious. 

Now my feet sank in a soft carpet, and a curtain 
brushed my shoulder. A gong sounded. We stopped. 

The din of distant drumming came to my ears. 

“Where in Heaven’s name are we?” hissed Smith in 
my ear. “That is a tom-tom!” 

“Ssh! Ssh!” 





HE little hand grasping mine quivered nérvously. 

We were near a door or a window, for a breath of 
perfume was wafted through the air; and it reminded 
me of my other meetings with the beautiful woman who 
was now leading us from the house of Fu-Manchu; 
who with her own lips had told me that she was his 
slave. Through the horrible phantasmagoria she flitted 
—a seductive vision, her piquant loveliness standing out 
richly in its black setting of murder and devilry. Not 
once, but a thousand times, I had tried to reason out 
the nature of the tie which bound her to the sinister 
doctor. 

Silence fell. 

“Quick! This way!” 

Down a thickly carpeted stair we went. 
opened a door and led us along a passage. Another 
door was opened, and we were in the open air. But 
the girl never tarried, pulling me along a graveled 
path, with a, fresh breeze blowing in my face, and 
along until, unmistakably, I stood upon the river 
bank. Now planking creaked to our tread, and, look- 
ing downward beneath the handkerchief, I saw the 
gleam of water beneath my feet. 

“Be careful,” I was warned, and found myself step- 
ping into a narrow boat—a punt. 

Nayland Smith followed, and the girl pushed the 
punt off and poled out into the stream. 

“Don't speak!” she directed. 

My brain was fevered; I scarce knew if I dreamed 
and was awaking, or if the reality ended with my im- 
prisonment in the clammy cellar and this silent escape, 
blindfolded, upon the river, with a girl for our guide 
who might have stepped out of the “The 
Arabian Nights,” were phantasy—the mockery of sleep. 

Indeed, I began doubt if this stream 
whereon we floated, whose waters plashed and tinkled 
about us, were the Thames, the Tigris, or the Styx. 

The punt touched a bank 

“You will hear a clock strike in a few minutes,” said 
the girl, with her soft, charming accent ‘But I rely 
upon your honor not to remove the handkerchiefs until 
then. You owe me this.” 

“We do!” said Smith fervently. 


Our guide 


pages of 


seriously to 


HEARD him scrambling to the bank, and a moment 

later a soft hand was placed in mine, and I, too, was 
guided on to terra firma. Arrived on the bank, [ still 
held the girl’s hand, drawing her toward me. 

“You must not go back!” 1 whispered. “We will take 
You must not return to—that place!” 
“When, once, I asked you to 
that 


care of you. 

“Let me go!” she said. 
take me from him, you spoke of police protection 
Police protection! You would let 


was your answer 
them lock me up—imprison me—and make me betray 
him! For what? For what?” She wrenched herself 
free. “How little you understand me! Never mind. 
Perhaps one day you will know! Until the clock 
strikes!” 


She was gone. I heard the creak of the punt—the 
drip of the water from 
the pole. Fainter it grew 

and fainter. 

“What is her secret?” 
muttered Smith 
me. “Why 
cling to that 

The distant sound died 
away entirely. A clock 
began to strike; it struck 
the half hour. In an in- 
handkerchief 


beside 
d oes she 
monster ?” 


stant my 

was off, and so was 
Smith’s. We stood upon 
a towing path. Away to 


the left the moon shone 
upon the towers and 
battlements of anancient 
fortress. 

It.was Windsor Castle! 

“Half - past ten,” cried 
Smith. “Two hours to 
Graham Guthrie!” 
We had exactly four- 


Save 


teen minutes in which to catch the last train to Water- 
loo; and we caught it. But I sank into a corner of 
the compartment in a state bordering upon collapse. 
Neither of us, I think, could have managed another 
twenty yards. With a lesser stake than a human life 
af issue, I doubt if we should have attempted that dash 
to Windsor Station. : 

“Due at Waterloo at 11.51,” panted Smith. “That 
gives us thirty-nine minutes to get to the other side of 
the river and reach his hotel.” 

“Where in Heaven’s name is that house situated? 
Did we come up or down stream?” 

“I couldn’t determine. But at any rate, it stands close 
to the riverside. It should be merely a question of time 
to identify it. I shall set Scotland Yard to work im- 
mediately; but I am hoping for nothing. Our escape 
will warn him.” 

I said no-more for a time, sitting wiping the perspira- 
tion from my, forehead and watching my friend load his 
cracked briar with the broad-cut Latakia mixture. 

“Smith,” I said at last, “what was that horrible wail- 
ing. we heard—and what did Fu-Manchu mean when he 
referred to Rangoon? I noticed how it affected you.” 

My. friend nodded and lighted his pipe. 

“There was a ghastly business there in 1908, or early 
in 1909,” he replied, “an utterly mysterious epidemic. 
And this beastly wailing was associated with it.” 

“In what way?—and what do you mean by an epi- 
demic ?” 

“It began, I believe, at the Mansions Hotel, in the 
Cantonments. A young American, whose name I can- 
not recall, was staying there on business connected 
with some new iron buildings. One night he went to 
his room, locked the door, and jumped out ‘of the win- 
dow into the courtyard. Broke his neck of course.” 

“Suicide ?” 

“Apparently. But there were singular features in the 
case. For instance, his revolver lay beside him, fully 
loaded ‘wl 

“In the courtyard?” 

“In the courtyard!” 

“Was it murder by any chance 





>” 


MITH shrugged his shoulders. 

“His door was found locked from the inside; had 
to be broken in.” 

“But the wailing business 

“That began later, or was only noticed later. A 
French doctor, named Lafitte, died in exactly the same 
way.” 

“At the same place? 

“At the same hotel, but he occupied a different room. 
Here is the extraordinary part of the affair: A friend 
shared the room with him, and actually saw him go!” 

“Saw him leap from the window?” 

“Yes. The friend—an Englishman—was aroused by 
the uncanny wailing. I was in Rangoon at the time, so 
that I know more of the case of Lafitte than of that 
of the American. I spoke to the man about it person- 
ally. He was an electrical engineer, Edward Martin, 
and he told me that the cry seemed to come from above 
him.” 

“It seemed to come from above when we heard it at 
Fu-Manchu’s house.” 

“Martin sat up in bed; it was a clear moonlight night 
—the sort of moonlight you get in Burma. Lafitte, for 
some reason, had just gone to the window. His friend 
saw him look out. The next moment, with a dreadful 
scream, he threw himself forward—and crashed down 
into the courtyard!” 

“What then?” 

“Martin ran to the window and looked down. Lafitte’s 
scream had aroused the place, of course. But there was 
absolutely nothing to account for the occurrence. There 
was no balcony, no ledge, by means of which anyone 
could reach the window.” 

“But how did you come to recognize the cry?” 

“I stopped at the Mansions for some time; and one 
night this uncanny howling aroused me. I heard it 
quite distinctly, and am never likely to forget it. It 
was followed by a hoarse yell. The man in the next 
room, an orchid hunter, had gone the same way as 
the others!” 


>” 


” 


(Continued on page 31) 


With my free hand I felt for and found the wall, and we pressed forward, 
The atmosphere of the place through which we were passing was 
steamy and loaded with an odor like that of exotic plant life 
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Chosen for the World’s Leading WA 


Automobiles 


Every one of these Prominent and Famous Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers have adopted the practi- 
cal Warner Auto-Meter — Magnetic Principle 


HE automobile plants shown on these 


two pages manufacture America’s 


highest priced and highest grade 


automobiles. These are the world’s 


foremost automobile factories. 


Every one of these big producers now use 
the Warner Auto-Meter (magnetic principle ) 


as standard or special equipment. 


Which means that over 90% of the manu 


facturers, producing high priced cars, using 
standard equipment, have selected the Warner 
Auto-Meter over and above every other type 
of speedometer made. 


the 
Col- 


These automobile factories are 


most modern and largest in the world. 


great 


lectively they represent an investment of over 
$100,000,000.00 and employ over 60,000 men. 


Their engineering staffs are the best in the 


industry—and the most critical. They form 


the 
in the 


greatest board of automobile authorities 


world. Their technical and _ practical 
judgment must be regarded as being supreme. 
Pheir O. K. has world-wide recognition. They 
the Warner Auto-Meter 
(magnetic principle). 


have all endorsed 


Kach one of these exacting manufacturers 
put the Warner through an exhaustive series 
of the most thorough and rigid tests. 


The Warner Auto-Meter passed every single 
test made by every single factory without a 
criticism or a fault. It is the only speedometer 
that has ever successfully and completely passed 


the analysis of these experts. 


Ahrens-Fox 
American 
Armleder 
Austin 


B 


Case 


Chalmers 


Cino 


enz 
Buffalo Electric 
Cadill 


AUT 


Cole 

Columbia 
Cunninghain 
Delaunay -Belleville 
Detroit Electric 
Flanders 

ac Franklin 

Garford 


Grant 

Grinnell Electric 
The \uto-Meter is the 
priced speedometer made, but the 


Warner 


cost is far below the additional valut 


Automobile manufacturers are glaé 


twice as much for Warner Auto-Me 
for other speedometers. 


There is not a manufacturer on i 
list who does not point with pride a 
faction to the fact that his car is equip 
a Warner Auto-Meter (magnetic typ) 


See that the car you buy is eqquippel 
Warner. Take 
high grade speedometer is just as 4 
as a set of good tires. The Wamet 
Meter pays for itself many times ove 
adjustments alone, as tire manufactilt 
pend entirely on odometer readings 


no other. \n_ accula 


The Warner Auto-Meter Factory, Dept. 14, Beloit, Wisconsin 


International Service 


We maintain a service station in every important city in the world 
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Principle 


Ae ves The Warner Auto-Meter was the first Speedometer 


ato Btocwte Smptes built on the Magnetic Principle. Today over 85% 
“A Packard” aed of all the Speedometers made are Magnetic 


Paterson Stevens-Duryea 
Peerless Stutz 
Pierce-Arrow Suburban 

Pilot Vera 

Republic 


is the IVE years ago only 10% of the 213 out of 220 automobile manufacturers The Warner Auto-Meter has behind it the 

it the 3 speedometers made were magnetic. that use speedometers as standard equipment largest chain of permanent service stations in 

values ¢ the world. We maintain service stations i 

al I a ie Ret. of alk the now select the magnetic speedometer in pref C MAMNAIn SorvEe Seatone a 

ast year over 85% of a K = salen every important city. At each one of these 

are glaleedometers made were magnetic. erence to all others, and are glad to pay more 
\uto-Me for it. 

\ccording to all indications, 85% of all the 

tdometers to be built during 1913 will be 

gnétic all the improvements of the modern automo- 


service stations we carry a complete supply of 
parts and employ a competent staff of factory- 


T r : : trainec yveecdometer experts. 
The Warner Auto-Meter is in keeping with ed speedometer experts 
er on tt 
ride a lhe Warner Auto-Meter is compensated— 
bile. Electrical equipment has gradually taken . +. 

is equip Many f a tot COSTS! Copp s gradually take just the same as your high grade watch. They 
s equipP@Manufacturers of high priced cars have, by ‘ , - oN , 
oy 5 the place of most of the old mechanical appa are not. aflected ha tn reture chaiiend. ited 

tic {YP"Mopting it, endorsed the magnetic speedometer ; gg are affected by temperature changes. 1€ 
tp ratus. The electric starter has eliminated the neetidin* ene ie oll teil st: thie 

the most screntifie and only accurate speed lagnets are made oO spec la stee o 1g 1 y 


n accra eter on the market. ; : 
place of the old bulb horn; the electric dynamo 
st as my 
Warner 
Nes over, 
nufactum@mer Auto-Meter (magnetic principle) as and the magnetic speedometer has made obso- We are the sole makers of the magnetic 


nied 
equippee old crank: the electric signal has taken the 


charged with Tyngsten, and are absolutely 
permanent. The Warner Auto-Meter is accu- 
ice * Te ”S* 2. F at . ( “<, ‘ ; *haroing 7 . ‘Ties: - . 
ver 90% of all the automobile manufac has done away with charging of batteries; rate for all time. 
rts producing high priced cars now use the electric lights have replaced the old gas lamps ; 


lings. $Rlar equipment. lete the mechanical speedometers. speedometer. 


The Warner Auto-Meter Factory, Dept. 14, Beloit, Wisconsin 


International Service 
We maintain a service station in every important city in the world 
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ee one octua, yuu es 
300 horse-povwer ongine on WV 
have been used for imition. 
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Colunbia batteries are used vs ae i 
ration lam used dy physicians. Bass , Re 
un 4 » lights on the big 1: 
Ss or pun sighting lie : ig ia 
ons se our TAVy. some of the largest itty 
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¢ in the world are fitted ob iy — = 
es ated by the same Imitor cells which Jo 
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t Jones uses on 41S home -mace chicice ee ental 
ar alarm A large crossing bell, sometin 
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the soft hospital call-bell uses. 


cone through fires 


++ have 
Columbia ba tteries ag ood aS NCWe 


“lie 
have eoame ont nranrtic LL) ; 


For Everyone and 
Every Need 


There’s the 
complete story to 
which belongs 
that interesting 
fragment shown 
above. 

The great crossing- 
bell and the soft hos- 
pital bell—and all 
that lies between. 


The mighty engine or the 
tiniest power-boat, the 60 H. P. 
automobile or the cottage door- 


bell. 


In every corner of the globe 
they depend on the enduring 
economy of COLUMBIA, 
**The National Battery.’ 

Then say ‘‘Columbia,’? and 
use it for every device for which 
you need a battery. 


Convenient Fabnestock spring-clip con- 
nections without extra charge. 


National Carbon Co. 
Cleveland, O. U.S.A. 


Nine factories in United States and Canada 


Costs no more; 
lasts longer. 
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The Shackled Editor 


By an EDITORIAL WRITER 


Y BUSINESS is that of editorial 
writing. There is no executive 
authority vested in the editorial 
| dirleed who is purely such, but he knows 
of a certain line of policy to which it is 
expected of him to conform. 
The owner of the paper upon which I 
am now employed is a rich man, but en- 
| tertains many notions that cause his finan- 
cial associates to regard him as a radical, 
and his tendency to come to the rescue of 
“the under dog” is well understood. 
An unusual freedom of expression is 
granted me, and in my present depart- 
ment, which is signed, | am permitted to 
say exactly what I think in almost every 
case. It never is required of me to say 
| that which I do not believe. But I am 
forced to be silent concerning subjects 
that simple justice demands should be 


treated frankly. 
i> this city (a Western city of 200,000 
population) a few days ago a depart- 
ment-store girl was arrested for the theft 
of a shirt waist. The fact transpired 
that her wages were $6 a weck, and con- 
stituted her sole support. Out of this she 
had to pay for a room, and $3 is the least 
price for a respectable room. She had 
to pay her board, and the remaining $3, 
through scrimping, would barely do this. 
She was expected to dress well. How? 

\ little inquiry revealed the fact that 
she was one of many who worked for 
$6 or less. Some of these lived at home 
and had no excuse for entering the labor 
market, there to hang as s@ many mill- 
stones about the necks of se forced 
by circumstances to provi or them- 
selves. Others had yielded e tempta- 
tions made acute by necessi d dressed 
rather better than their average customer. 
This girl was of the unfortunate class, 
desirous of keeping clean and retaining 
self-respect. In resorting to theft she 
considered that she was choosing the 
lesser evil. 

The department stores of this city are 
large and thriving institutions. The own- 
ers have made fortunes Singularly 
enough, the proprietors of these stores 
are such good men that they nearly make 
a profession of their goodness. They head 
movements for uplifting anything but the 
persons who toil for them. ‘They would 
throw light on the path of the lowly, ex- 
cepting the lowly they have created, and 


find profitable to keep at that status 
Ege mh ge the matter, I said to my 

editorial superior that I would like to 
take a fall out of these $6-a-week purvey- 
ors of philanthropy. 

“I agree with you fully,” he replied, 
“and so does Mr. [owner], but it 
be done. They are too strong for 
us.” 

He explained that the in 


paper was 


favor of many reforms, and was 
supporting a number, “but,” he ‘ 
“were we to take up this particular m 
form, we would be put out of busines | 
I mean this literally. The merchants 

are organized. Suppose we were to a. 
tack the wage scale, outrageous as jt @ 
every merchant in the organization, ag 
that would be every merchant who ad 
tises, would cut off his patronage fry 
us absolutely. If there were a sj 
offender, or a few offenders, it w, 

be different. Taken together, they are 
too many for us. We will have to swal 
low our indignation.” 

So I attempted to swallow mine, but it 
doesn’t go down. I would like to telj the 
truth and I can’t do it. 

In some of the stores here there ag 
girl cashiers who handle daily hundreds 
or thousands of dollars. Often they ape 
in great haste. Any error is charged 
against them. Instances have been knows 
where at the end of the day they would 
be indebted to the firm, but not to thei 
own profit, and this would be exacted 
Accurate cashiers at $5 a week! 

One cashier resigned from her position, 
and discovery was made that she had left 
a shortage of $1.50. A collector was sent 
with orders to bring back the money, 
When he found the girl's “home,” ob 
served its haggard air of squalor, and 
heard her tearful—and probably truth 

statement that if there had been ay 
error she did not know it, he went back 
with the statement that the girl had 
moved, and that he could not find her 
He knew that to lie was wicked, but when 
he told me of the incident he did not seem 
to have the lie on his conscience much, 


Ct; 


, FEARLESS press is demanded. The 
daily press is hampered and curbed, 
Most of the weekly press is in worse 
condition, being subservient to the very 
element that in this city and elsewhere 
expresses its worth by stamping upon the 
face of the girl worker the marks of 
starvation, and opening a pit for her feet, 
Journalists who are in a position to 
speak their minds, and who do so, should 
remember that there are a lot of us who 
have the ambition but not the opportunity, 
and who are ready, as chafice affords, to 
hold up the hands of the brave pioneers 
in the too-little-tracked realm of honesty, 
Our hearts are all right, but we have no 
papers of our own, haven't sense enough 
to get any, and, while we are grinding 
out commonplaces, are grinding our teeth 
over emotions that would not seem com 
monplace at all could they get into print, 
It seems to me, in looking over the 
field, that Coturer’s is the one fearless 
publication of dignity. There are some 
that set forth facts regardless of what 
personal discomfort may result, but they 
are of the spitfire brand, and lack weight. 














Rural 


WEATHERFORD, TEX. 
Epitor Couiifr’s 

WISH to say a few words in CoL.ier’s 
I on the subject of “Rural Credits.” 

There are many alleged experts who 
spend much time in computing the amount 
of interest paid by farmers when they do 
not even know the interest rate farmers 
are paying. In the Southwest but little 
money is loaned to farmers at a rate less 
than Io per cent. Long-time vendor's lien 
notes bear that rate of interest, but the 
cost of handling is from 2 to 3 per cent 
As the Northern or Eastern capitalist re- 


| ceives only 7 per cent, the impression is 


| 


current there that farm loans are made 
on a 7 per cent basis. 

In Texas and Oklahoma the smaller 
banks charge from 12 to 24 per cent. 
Last fall, in one community in Oklahoma, 
the farmers organized and forced a bank 
to return the excessive interest. This 
high rate is obtained by charging 10 per 
cent on a loan regardless of the time it 
runs. A loan for $100 is made for six 
months, and a note is made for $110, 
bearing interest at the rate of 10 per cent 
after maturity. I have known private 
money lenders to charge $100 interest on 
$500 for six months. Figure the interest rate 
yourself. I’m ashamed to say what it is. 

Last year Texas made 5,000,000 bales 


Credits 


of cotton, worth $300,000,000. The Texas 
Welfare Commission estimates that the 
farmers of the State owned $210,000,000, 
on which they paid $21,000,000 interest. 
In fact, the average interest rate is much 
higher than 10 per cent. Now most of 
these small loans are made to men who 
have established a reputation for paying. 
their debts, and, furthermore, the loans 
are secured by mortgages on crops, live 
stock, and farm implements. It seems 
that the people who are producing the 
basic articles of our national wealth 
should receive better treatment than this. 
Money at 6 or 7 per cent for farm 
operations would be considered a boon 
in the South or Southwest, and be pro- 
ductive of good to the entire nation. It 
is said that European farmers get money 
at from 3% to 4% per cent interest by 
systems of rural banks, and these are 
based on cooperation. Our own country 
might adopt the same system and benefit 
not only the farmers but every consumef 
in the land as well. 
Naturally there is a close relationship 
existing between the cost of production 
and the price at which the product 3s 
sold. Every man who takes toll from the 
farmer’s crop adds to the cost whether 
he be a commission man, railroad agent, 
banker, or merchant.—R. K. Puiips. 
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The cause of 
friction 
and the cure 


N DER a microscope 

the highly polished 
bearing surfaces of your 
car show full of depres- 
sions and projections. 
When bearing surfaces 
meet, these projections in- 
terfere and cause friction. 


Dixon’s Flake Graphite 
introduced into a bearing 
by means of a vehicle, 
such as grease, interposes 
itself between the surfaces 
and prevents all metallic 
contact. Dixon's Flake 
Graphite as contained in 


DIXON’ 


Graphite Grease 
No. 677 


cures friction troubles 


This graphite grease is 
unexcelled for transmis- 
sions and differentials. 
For sale by all good 
dealers. Try it. 
Dave Lewis, who has used 
Dixon's Graphite Lubricants 
for the past three years, says: 
“I have just taken down my 
Stutz Car that I drove in all the 
races of the past season (1912), 
and I find every ball-race, 
every bearing, every pinion 
perfect, and, if anything, in 
better condition than at the 
start of the season."’ 


Teddy Tetzlaff says: 
“‘Would rather pay $5 per 
pound for Dixon's Lubricants 
than use any other as a gift."” 


Hughie Haghessays: ‘‘Dix- 
on’s Automobile Lubricants 
not only reduce friction to a 
minimum, but their lasting 
qualities are remarkable.’’ 


For your car’s sake, get 
our free book, No. 245, 

“Lubricating the 
Scum Send name and 
model of car. Write for 
copies of very interesting 
testimonial letters from 
the “ Speed Kings of 
Motordom.” 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 


Company 
Established in 1827 


Jersey City New Jersey 
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Brickbats and 


Bouquets 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 
AM writing to thank you for your 
clarifying short editorials as they 
strike me. W. M. HAwKINs. 


+ 


SaLt Lake City, UTAH. 
Co.iier’s, the watchdog of the people’s 
interests. W. S. RAMER. 


Liperty, N. Y. 

It is not that the writer has only now 
realized the worth of your editorials ; but 
the one in to-day’s issued headed “The 
Answer” is, in his estimation, a genuine 
gem. For an unskilled pen it would be 
difficult to state the relative value of 
philosophy and poetry in it. Suffice to 
say that the optimistic yet suffering soul 
reads this editorial again, and is de- 
lighted. P. Rozorsky. 

+ 
Dixon, ILL. 

I admire Cotirer’s WEEKLY because it 
does not wait to be forced into the right 
path by Public Opinion, but it blazes the 
way that others may follow. 

W. F. STRONG. 


: , 
CoLiier’s seems to take a cynical slant 


at the commercializing of soul saving. 
—Omaha (Neb.) Bee. 


+ 


One of the frothy young patriots of 
Coiiier’s WEEKLY cries aloud in the 
darkness of our social night. 

-Fort Wayne (Ind.) News. 


+ 


In Couurer’s WEEKLY of February 8, | 


you will find an article entitled “Any- 
thing in Petticoats,” which every clerk in 
Youngstown should read. It is highly 
illuminative of the causes of many fail- 
ures, and the way 
salesmanship. 

Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator. 


Brook._yn, N. Y. 
Among publications which are helping 
to pull down hollow humbugs in high 
places no other has done as much as 
CoLuier’s and no single man half as much 
as Roosevelt. S. N. STEWART. 


+ 


All America agrees that COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY has been a power for good in 
this nation. Has the work of that publi- 
cation been straight from the shoulder, 
or an apology? Has it yielded to threat, 
coercion, or cash? Has it slobbered over 
thieves in public life, or scoundrels in 
trade? Has it lain down for a libel suit 
or sought shelter from a storm of what 
Lorimer and others of equal caliber in 
crime designated as “righteous indigna- 
tion”? Not Cortrer’s; they kept right in 
line of duty in shine and shadow, bowing 
to no party, overlooking no rascal in high 
places, or deviating one hair’s breadth in 
the work of a better and cleaner govern- 
ment. The ideal independent, fearless 
journal.—Durango (Colo.) Democrat 


+ 


It is very likely the editor of CoLLter’s, 
if he received an invitation, was too busy 
trying to poison the minds of the public 
against some other leading Republicans to 
attend the dinner given to Uncle Joe 


| Cannon Saturday evening. 


—B urlington (lowa) Hawk-Eye. 


Boston, MaAss. 

I wish to express my appreciation of 
your publication and especially of its edi- 
torial pages. I have five growing chil- 
dren and feel that the ideas which you 
advance are such as I wish my children 
to be brought up on. It is my custom to 
have your main editorial paragraphs read 
to my older children each week. In your 
issue a few weeks ago under the title 
“Very Bad” you touched upon a matter 
which is giving thoughtful parents much 
concern at the present time. 


WittiaM H. Porter, D. M. D 


Somerset, Ky. 
Allow me to express my appreciation of 
your very admirable editorial policy. 
You seem to get on the right side of every 
great question that has presented itself 
in recent years for the American people’s 
solution. Harry WAIT. 

















YOUR CAR, Mr. Businessman 


Do you realize that 90% t c 
of your driving is around No complicated. mechanism. Control natural, 
ed : yet absolute, at any speed. Surely the logical 
town! . farge touring Car for driving in congested, traffic-impeded 
car or a limousine is im- city thoroughfare. 


practical, unwieldy and When the day's work is over, seek your 
expensive for the kind of recreation by driving this splendid car with 
service you require of an your own ‘hands, to the golf links, to the 
automobile. country club or along the sunny roads to your 
country residence. . 


You can operate this car without experience. 


[his electric roadster is It is not essential that you even think about 
always ready and waiting the charging, washing, polishing, garaging 
for you. Youarenotcom- and delivery of your Detroit Electric. It will 
pelled to make an appoint- be called for at night and delivered in the 

. -hauft morning at any hour arranged—ready for the 
ment with your chau eur day's work. The fee for this service is very 
or to even telephone for small, not exceeding $35 or $40 per month, 
him. Thecar is instantly ¢/ectric current included. ‘The electric current 
. . 5 would not cost more than from 
avail —_ 4 
available day ornight $6 to $10 per month, if charged 


infront of yourofhice, cE 7 in your own garage. 

club or home, irre- Illus , 

Gee ats ustrated catalog, showing 
spective of weather ELECTRIC eight different models, sent upon 
conditions. SOCIETY'S TOWN CAR request. 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES :— Evanston 
New York :— Broadway at 80th Street Kansas City 
Cleveland Chicago :—2416 Michigan Avenue Minneapolis 


Selling representatives in 175 leading cities. 








In answer to your demand 


s have built 
sBius 


our engineer 
“More Mileage” 


Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact 


Our Engineers have built up 
and torn down thousands of ex- 
perimental tires to give you a 
road-resisting More Mileage 
Tire—a tire in which each 
thread of fabric and every ounce of rubber 





would be combined to give you the great- 
est strength and resistance—and the re- 


sult is Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact. 


Diamond lctinen! Tires 


made of Vitalized Rubber 


Our Chemists discovered how to get a 
flint-like rubber that retains all the young, 
lusty vigor of the pure gum, with no loss of 
elasticity—Vitalized Rubber. 

Add to these advantages the No-Pinch 


Safety Flap for inner tube protection, and, 
if you wish, the now famous Diamond Safety 
(Squeegee) Tread, and you have the ideal More 
Mileage Tire you have demanded. 


So this time buy Diamond Vitalized 


Rubber Tires—you can get them 


° ° Cro. ti f Diamond Satet: 
to fit your rims at any of the "nan Pn 


Tread Tire 


25.000 Diamond Dealers 


always at your Service 
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than your signature. 


A Declaration of | 
Individuality 








Tlake Your ‘Dress As 
TPistinctive As 
Your Siqnature 


When you sign your name, you uncon- 
sciously write your individuality into 
every pen-stroke, just as John Hancock 
and his brother patriots 
signed the Declaration of Independence. 


Make your clothes define and denote you, even more 
In these days when “clothing” 
is “standardized,” like nails and pails, individuality 
in dress is all-precious to the man of character. 


Kghkn-Tailored-Cothes 


$20 10945 


are your Declaration of Individuality—your declara- 
tion of independence of taste and thought—your decla- 
ration of character and capacity. These tustom-tailored 
garments define and refine you above “Brown, Jones 
and Robinson,” because they are taped and tailored 
for you alonethe “‘custom’’ way fromall-wool “custom” 
fabrics with all the finesse of “‘custom’”’ taste and talent. 


Go to our Authonzed Representative in 
your town and be measured for your Kahn 
Custom -Tailored Suit --- guaranteed as 
though bond-backed. Look in his window 
for our seal, reproduced below. Watch 
your local newspaper for his advertising. 


Kahn Tailoring 


of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Progressive merchants should write for 
our Tailoring Department propesition 
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702 McIntyre Bldg. 
Winnipes, Canada 


or taken down. Nothing else like 
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a. 
® 
ms 
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expense, Hand- 
some, cool, comfort- 
able, “Lifetime” buiid- 
ing, yet easily erected 
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of ble fir privacy to the bath-room. 
rta roof 4 ful variety of designs for doors, tran- 

po ©P soms and windows in houses, hotels, 

churches, etc. When buying, look 

Complete ceetnes, in | oo a) for Windowphanie—on each yard of 
heavy, self-framing 8 the genuine. 


Gives plain glass windows the rich 
and attractive appearance of stained 
glass, costs very little, is easily ap- 
plied and lasts indefinitely. 
dignity to the hall door, makes the 
dining-room windows bright and 
cheery, eliminates the use of cur- 
tains in the den, and gives light but 


Lends 


Wonder- 


Write today for our 


metal sect *| 6 weet free colored catalog and sample. 
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4\ Dealers wanted. 
: N.Q. MALZ, 19 East 14th St. New York City 
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By HUGH S. 


‘* Amateur Rules Don’t Make Amateur Athletes; They Make Ama- 
teur “Liars.’’ — George Huff, Athletic Director, University of Mlinois 


HERE is about to begin a revolt of 

the amateur athletes of the United 

States against the tyranny of the 
rule makers and against the Amateur 
Athletic Union leaders in particular. The 
revolt promises to overthrow most of the 
existing standards of amateurism and to 
inaugurate a new era in athletics. 

The revolt has been brewing .for years, 
but has taken form only within the last 
month. It threatens the power of the 
Amateur Athletic Union, and of the men 
who have assumed the right to establish 
and maintain the standards of “profes- 
sionalism” and “amateurism” for Ameri- 
cans. The assumption of the right to 
make laws retroactive as well as for the 
future, and to brand as “professionals” 
and bar from all contests those who, con 
sciously or unconsciously, infringe upon 
them, has resulted in revolution. 

The fact that the officials who judge 
“amateurs” themselves have waxed fat on 
the business, and that they are in some 
cases in the pay of a sporting-goods com- 
bine, that some of their rulings are un- 
just and some ridiculous as well as selfish, 
created the condition. The enforcement 
of rules in some cases, and the failure to 
enforce in others, added to the rebellion. 
The present condition, plainly stated, is 
Shall we amend the rules and admit the 
existence of certain conditions or hypo- 
critically pretend they do not exist? 


A COLLEGE LEAGUE 


DDLY enough, the professional has 

come to the aid of the amateur. 
The result is an outbreak which is cer- 
tain to create a condition of chaos in 
amateur athletics which will undoubtedly 
upset all college sports and perhaps com- 
pel the college governing boards to estab- 
lish entirely new standards. The move- 
ment will overturn athletic conditions in 
America and have immense effect upon 
international athletics 

As the idea was mine, and as | inaugu- 
rated the movement to do away with pre- 
tense and hypocrisy and to establish a new 
order, | have chosen through Co.L.ier’s to 
explain the movements and some of its 
purposes. The remarkable conduct of the 
Amateur Athletic Union and of Mr. James 
Sullivan, its head, in presuming to dictate 
to the West, especially, what laws it shall 
observe, and the recent case of Jim 
Thorpe, started me to seeking a remedy, 
1 believe the one found will start the 
cure and establish a new basis of purer, 
saner amateurism. 

Mr. B. B. Johnson, president of the 
American League of professional baseball 
clubs; Mr. George Huff, athletic director 
of the University of Illinois, who also is 
“scout” for the Cleveland baseball team 
and one of the leading free thinkers in 
college athletics of America, and myself 
are engaged in perfecting the organization 
of an intercollegiate baseball league. 

This league is to be composed of eight, 
possibly ten, clubs, composed entirely of 
undergraduate players from*American col- 
leges. The managers of these teams shall be 
the managers or coaches of college clubs, 
or graduate coaches who have served in 
colleges. The president of the league is to 
be Mr. George Huff, who is to name his 
own consulting board from the faculties 
of various schools. The season shall con- 
sist of seventy-seven games, to start on 
or about July 15 each year, and close on or 
about September 1. The players shall be 
paid fair salaries for their work, together 
with their hotel and traveling expenses. 


CONTRACT AND RULES 


HE players shall sign contracts agree- 

ing not to play against professional 
ball players, or with teams containing such 
players. 

Each club in the league shall be re- 
cruited from the universities and colleges 
nearest the city which the teams represent 
during the summer season. 

All games shall be played upon the parks 
used by the American League clubs dur- 
ing the absence of those clubs or on such 
National League parks as may be chosen. 

A percentage of the gate receipts shall 
be set aside in each game, to establish a 


A Revolt by 


the Amateurs 





= 






FULLERTON 






fund to endow scholarships in UNIVErSitigg 
and colleges. 

All contests shall be held under the 
rules and jurisdiction of the Nations 
Baseball Commission, which shall, wig 
President Huff, select the umpires, 

There, in a nutshell, is the “reyolt” 

We simply have determined, in as mug} 
as we can, to form a new baseball league 
composed entirely of college men, j| 
safeguard them as much as possible ang 
permit them to earn money by they! 
prowess in the game to pay their Way | 
through college. 

THE PRESENT RIDICULOUS SITUATION 


OR nearly twenty-five years I hay 

studied American “amateurism” from 
a cynical standpoint. While at college] 
received money for participating in ath. 
letic events and, during the summe 
months, drew pay for playing basebgl 
(when | could get it). On one summe 
team on which | played were six college 
men, representing four different school 
\t times we even wore our college yp). 
forms At that time the West was no 


particular, but the pretense of amateyr. 
ism was kept up in the East. In typ 
years five of our men were paid to g 


east to play football and baseball! 

As a newspaper man, assigned to sport. 
ing events, | soon discovered that among 
the reporters, as among the athletes, ex. 


isting “amateur” rules were nsidered 
jokes. The student bodies did not regard 
them seriously, nor did the alumni. While 


coaches and athletic boards made stem 
pretense of purity, alumni collected funds 
and scouted among the high and prepara 
tory schools for promising athletes. Cer- 
tain jobs were always open at the schools 
and always awarded to athletic students, 

The passage of ridiculous rules, and 
the effort to enforce them, aroused antag- 
onism and produced a new situation in 


colleges. The athletes, considering the 
rules unjust, violated them flagrantly, caw 
tiously covered their tracks, and lied 


about their acts in order to retain their 
amateur standing. 


There still remain schools, both East 
and West, from which athletes receive 
pay, indirectly of course. There are four 


or five colleges that loom large in the 
athletic field, the students of which wink 
at the mention of their standing as ama 
teurs. Some of these are training schools 
for professional ball clubs 


THE MAKING OF LIARS 


*UMMER baseball, however, has been 
the greatest source of failure to en 
force amateur rules upon college players 
The players themselves believe honestly 
they have the right to play baseball during 
vacation, and to receive pay for jt. There 
are some, of course, who would not touch 
a penny Just what percentage of the 
players do receive money I cannot state 
Certainly it is far above fifty per cent of 
the college players making up the big 
teams, both East and West. The Green 
Mountain resort teams are filled with 
them. The fast prairie teams around 
Chicago and some of the semi-pro clubs 
carry them under some name usually not 
their own. There were half a dozen of 
more in the Appalachian when Jim Thorpe 
was caught. 

The rules have failed to prevent “ama 
teurs” from using their talents to eaff 
money. They justify the lies they are 
forced to tell in order to preserve theif 
standing as amateurs. They reason that 
if they can make $25 a week playing base 
ball, which they love to do, and $5 a week 
selling books, it is better to be a prote 
sional ball player than an amateur book 
agent even if they are caught. 

There has come in the Western col- 
leges a strong sentiment in favor of pe 
mitting college players to earn their & 
penses by playing ball in summer. Some 
of the schools recognize the right of the 
student to earn his way through college 
by utilizing his athletic prowess. ia 

The Progressives declare the condition 
exists, and that it is better to recogmizt 
it than to penalize honesty and reward 
liars and hypocrites. The governing body 
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By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Almost any modern car will run well 


for a summer. 


But how will it run in 


five years from now? And what will 
it cost in the meantime? 


That’s what I think of in Reo the 


Fifth. 
The Second Year 


Perhaps half the experienced 
torists know that troubles and 
second 


pairs begin the year, 


1ally. From that time on they 


come acute. 


\ny car shows up well at the 
irt, else none would ever buy it. 
jut a great many cars are not built 


endure. 


[he owner pays dearly, in the 
irse of time, if he gets a car like 


it 


For You to Say 


[f the frills on a car count most 
you, they are bound to weigh 


st with the maker 


But if you know what a well- 


lilt car requires, and demand 
those things, makers will be forced 
give them. 


g 
Let me tell you, after 26 years of 
car building, what a well-built car 


loes require. 


Essentials 
Haphazard steel is risky. The 
ir maker should fix his formulas. 


should analyze the steel 


1 
len ie 


vice—before and after treating 
to make sure it accords with the 


formula. 


Testing gears with a hammer is 
no test at all. One should use a 
crushing machine of enormous Ca- 
pacity, so that every tooth gets the 
limit test. Thus he will find thou- 


sands of gears unfit. 


Springs should be made from 
just the center one-third of the 
finest steel ingots. The end thirds 
won't do. Then the springs should 


be tested for 100,000 vibrations. 


Steel castings are cheap, but they 


often have flaws. Drop forgings 


are better, but costly. In Reo the 


Fifth we use Igo. 


Common ball bearings give 


worlds of trouble. The best roller 
bearings cost five times as much, 
but they pay. In Reo the Fifth 
we use 15 roller bearings, 11 of 
which are Timkens. 


Big tires are costly, but small 
tires, in the long run, cost the user 
several times as much. That's why 


Reo the Fifth is an over-tired car. 


\ centrifugal pump is essential 
to perfect circulation. A _ costly 
magneto is cheapest in the end. 
The carburetor should be doubly 


heated. 


Overcapacity 


American roads, above all, de- 


mand large overcapacity. Phat 


means a big margin of safety. 


Every driving part in Reo the 
Fifth is tested to meet the require- 


ments of a 45-horsepower engine. 


It is wrong to take chances. 
Every part should be tested. No 
car should ever be hurried. 


Each engine should get five rad- 
ical tests. These require 48 hours 
in Reo the Fifth. 


gine, after testing, is taken apart 


And every en- 


and inspected, 


These are costly requirements, 
Some call them extreme. But every 
dollar spent in these ways saves 
an average of five dollars in the 


long run. 


Coming Features 


Then a car should be up-to-date. 
Set-in side lights, flush with the 
dash, are found in all the finest 
cars. Side lamps won't be toler- 


ated long. 


The leading cars now have left 
side drive. The driver sits close to 
the cars he passes, as the laws 
One should re- 
quire this in a car today. 


compel abroad. 


One should require genuine 
upholstery—the _ best 
curled hair—else a car will soon 


leather in 


look shabby. An enduring finish is 
important for refinishing is costly. 


Those are the reasons why I 
give Reo the Fifth all its hidden 
value. | am building, as always, a 
car to endure. In the years to 
come, the men who buy it will be 


mighty glad they bought it. 


rhe car isn’t costly, for we are 
efficient. And we save about 20 
per cent for you by building a 


single model. 


The Simplest Control 


and 





Then you find in this car 
this car alone—the simple center- 
rod control. All the gear shifting 
is done by moving this rod only 
three inches in each of four direc 
tions. It’s as simple as moving the 
spark lever. 

This rod is out of the way—be- 
tween the two front seats. It is 
at the driver’s right hand, as he 


sits on the left side. 


There are no levers, side or cen- 


ter. Both brakes are operated by 
foot pedals. Thus both front doors 


are clear 


You will believe that all cars 
must come to this feature when 


you see what it means to the 


driver. 


A thousand dealers handle Reo the 
Fifth. Write for our 1913 catalog and 
we will tell you where to see the car. 





— 


30-35 
Horsepower 

Wheel Base 
112 Inches 


Tires— 
34x4 Inches 
Center 
Control 
15 Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
ims 
3 Electric Lights 
190 Drop 
Forgings 
Made with 
5 and 2- 
Passenger 





Top and windshield not included in price. 






We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, wind- 
odies shield, Prest-O-Lite gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra 
(list price $170). Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 








R. M. Owen & Co. “te fr’ Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 





Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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The watch on the left is the Waltham 
**Vanguard”’, the most widely used 
railroad watch in the world. In every 
country you will find trains running, 
and running promptly on Vanguard 
time. But we do not consider this 
the height of Waltham achievement, 
for the reason that large size watches 
such as railroad men use are not 
particularly difficult to manufacture. 

A more severe test of watch-making 
occurs in the thinner and smaller 
models such as the lady’s watch 
pictured above, the movement having 
the same diameter as a nickel 5-cent 






















~ At both extremes of size 
and in between 


Waltham Watches 


have the supreme instrumental excellence 


__ WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 


piece. It is our sincere opinion that 
Waltham offers the first ladies’ 
watches which can really be consid- 
ered as serious dependable timepieces. 

Most ladies’ watches are made to be 
worn in the bureau drawer; Walthams 
are designed for actual use and accu- 
rate use at that. 

Ask your jeweler to show you a 
Waltham Riverside model. It is 
worth a hundred “‘toy watches’’. 

Riverside Watches are described 
and illustrated in a booklet, sent free 
upon request. Please mention ‘“The 
Riverside Family.’’ 
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won't get you. 


inahigh glass. Fill half with 
Welch’s, add lump of ice and 
charged water. 


us a 


a trial dozen pints, express prepa 
$3. Sample 4-ounce bottle, mailed 


' Ce a 
© 
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\ It relieves thirst without creating more. It is asoft drink 
\' that has character to it. It is an appetizer and a refresh- 
A ing, beneficial beverage when you are travel-tired. 

A> 
\\* It goes ‘‘to the spot’’ whether Always keep a supply in the 
\ served plain or asthe univer- house for the folks at home, 

' sally popular Welch Ball, made and start by ordering a case 


today. 
booklet of recipes. 


If you cannot obtain Welch's of your dealer we will ship 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 
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Get the Welch habit—it’s one that 


Wherever you are, in the diner, at the hotel, in your 
( favorite club cr cafe, the best away-from-home drink is 


a Welch’s 


“Che National Drink” 


Tell your wife to drop 
postal and get our free 


id east of Omaha, for 
10c 
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of amateurism refuses to admit the exist- 


ruling, has placed American amateurs in 
The dic- 
James Sullivan, the 
one-man power in athletics, in arbitrarily 
decreeing the status of amateurs, has done 
spirit 
The fact that certain 
have prospered 
through “amateurism,” and that some hold 
sporting- 
them- 


a bad light in other countries. 
tatorial attitude of 


more to create the revolutionary 
than anything else. 
leaders of the A. A. U. 
jobs with the Spalding-Reach 
goods combine, while the athletes 
selves must not accept a penny nov pla 
ary game or against any team without th 


A Revolt by the Amateurs 


Concluded frum page 


| ence of the condition at all. . 
The situation has become serious. The 
rhorpe case, followed by the A. A. U. 


y 
e 


consent of Sullivan, all have gone to turn 


the amateurs toward uprising. 
With these conditions in mind, the ide 
occurred to me: “Why not organize 


league, ask the college players to play 


a 
a 
y 


openly, and place the burden of deciding 
whether or not they shall be permitted 


at the same time to play for their school 
up to the authorities?” 


THI 


WENT to Mr. Johnson with the argu 
ment that among the college players 
had approached practically everyone de 
clared himself ready to sign a contrac 
and to defy the authorities of the A. A. U 
and of his own school. I put these ques 


REAL QUESTION 





tions: “Does the fact that a player re 
ceives $10 make him a professional, anc 
would he have remained an amateur if the 


Ss 


I 


t 


l 


manager had absconded and failed to pay 


him? Is he any more of a profess 

if he plays behind locked gates than ; 

before a crowded stand ?” ti 
Has the college boy the right to | 

$1,000 playing baseball in vacation to 

college expenses? ey 


LOOKING AHEAD 


R. JOHNSON decided that sy] 
1 league, composed solely of . 
players, officered either by their Coach 

or by graduates, would be a big thing for 
baseball as well as for the students B 
summoned Mr. George Huff, athletic gj 
rector of the University of Illinois, wh 
has made Illinois perennial champiog of 
the Western Conference colleges, and why | 
ever since his own college days has fought 
against the hypocrisy of amateur rules § 
Mr. Huff unhestitatingly declared it woul 
attract the best players from colleges, 

Mr. Johnson thinks the Intercollegiate 
League, playing under the eyes of map 
agers of professional clubs, will furnish 
the major league clubs with the fines 
possible recruiting field in case the eg} 
lege boys after graduation desire to enter 
professional baseball. 

Mr. Huff believes the new league wij 
open a big field of endeavor for boys de 
siring to pay their way through colleg 
and will draw to the colleges a class of 


fine young fellows who otherwise probably 
would give up all idea of a college career 

1 think it will establish a finer sports. 
manship, make for honesty and square 
baseball 


in athletics, and 


all c lasses 


ness 
in 


improve 
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have a second 
the insurance 
wager that not 
1,600 years will he have his first 
loul I l é 
you doubt this, you will find it all 
down, with examples, on page 1508 of the 


he will ever 
“total 
willing 


fearing 
a third 


of 
loss,” 


pany 1s to it 


com- 


1 


r 


set 


report of the last New York Insurance 
Commission. For the matter of that, if 
you own and live in an ordinary fram 


N 
NCW 


house in the suburbs of 
any American or Canadian city, our insur 
ance companies are statistically 
that you will not burn out in 


We 


750 years 


York, or of 


confident 


can now come back to our “53:5, 
some of whom have had, on an averag 
two fires a year 

SOME RECORDS FROM THE “535” 

N the first place, I can give the records 


of only the very smallest proportion of 


the In few cases am I able t 


535 


carry such records back further than 1906; 


or include the insurance collected in 1912 


In many cases I can give the repeater’s 
| fires only in 1910 and trot! 
But, working with the data available, I 
begin with what may be called “the eco- 
nomic law of progressive size in repeater 


fires.” 
If it is carelessness which causes the 
vast majority of our fires, it will at least 


be a matter of psychological interest t 


| know that, so long as the fire is always 


| followed by an. insurance payment, thx 
assured will practically always become 
increasingly careless—and his fires, ac- 
cordingly, progressively larger. Taking 


| In another, $800 has 





tenement closet 





oe 


our examples from the “535,” we find that 
in one case the $70 collected on the first 


loss has by the fourth become $40,000.’ 


again by the fourth 
fire—hecome $64,000. In another, $13,000 
has by the seventh fire become about 
$200,000. Such increases as $55 to $6,200 
$250 to $7,200, and $1,500 to $ are 
common.’ 
$200, $300, $350, $500, $4,500. 
repeater five fires and six 
into four figures 

It must not be thought, however, that 
the progression is always a regular one. 
There are various reasons why it should 
not be. 
has put it: “Some years they may have 


25,000 


years to get 


only $1,000 worth of left-over stock to get 


rid of, and the next year $20,000 worth.” 
Again, there are repeater records which 


give an almost level and consistent aver- 





In one case the progression is 


It took this 


Asa Manhattan insurance adjuster 


2 All figures refer, of course, to the amount of 


insurance collected. And I give 
round numbers to avoid awkward identifications 
* It is probable that in not half the cases cited 
is the fire set down as the first really the first 
Half of New York’s repeaters, if f 


such figures in 


followed back 


to their beginnings, would be found to start with 


fires. 








Repeaters 
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age from year to year hus in one case, 
to take the four years from 1907 to 191, 
the loss collections run: $7,000, $0,600, 
$700, $7,700. In one series of nine fires 
n0 loss claim, as collected, seems to haye 
amounted to more than $6,000, and none 
to less than $3,000. In another case where 
$43,700 was collected from the first two 
fires in 1910, almost exactly the same 
amount—roughly, $40,000—was collected 
by the same firm in 1911. And the collec- 
tion from its 1912 fire will probably run 
about the same 

\gain, we may find such showings 4 
this: January, 1910, $3,600; June, 1910, 
$1,600; April, 1911, $4,000. Or, January 
1911, $4,000; June, 1911, $67,000; August, 
lull, $6,000 Where, as in the last case, 
there are two or three fires with irregular 
loss collections in the same ye it will 
sometimes mean that the assured is re 
tiring from business 

Many of our “535” are in seasonal 
trades—their goods must be_ sold out 
cither once or twice a year, or sold later 
at a loss. And in their records this makes 
itself felt at once 

Thus a retail hatter has three of his 
fires in March and May and five in Sep 
tember and October. \ firm of shirt 


waist makers has five fires in March and 


\pril and three in November and Decem- 
ber Another “seasonal” trader suffers 
only in December and January \ nother 
has three fires in December and one 
February Another has one in February 
and three in March. Another three im 


March and two in April. 
FARCI( 


URING the last year new insurance 
has been given to New York repeaters 
whose very names raise a laugh in every 


AL REALITIES 


insurance office, to firms whose premises 
were being watched nightly by the city fre 
marshals. In one case new insurance was 


given to a clothing company which had 
been examined twice in the fire marshals 
office within the year. For its third firett 
had been able to get $10,000 almost a 
once. A little later it got another $5,000. 
And six days after that its third fire took 
place. Why bother with fire marshals atall? 

You think it impossible that a man who 


has had nine fires in five years—none o 
them satisfactorily explained—should be 
able to get more insurance? There are 


firms in New York's “535” which by now 
represent loss to the insurance world fof 
5,000 years to come, and yet they are ge& 
New 


ting more insurance. Again, too, N 
York is no more than typical. The thing, 
indeed, may be stated in this way: In 


every big town and city in America, among 
the 200,000 or 500,000 or 1,000,000 people 
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The Fire Repeaters 


(Continued from page % 


who never have had fires and, most prob- 
ably, never will, there will also be found 
135 oF 335 OF 535 people who have had not 
merely one fire but two, four, seven! In 
any given year they may be counted upon 
to give their city from one-quarter to 
one-half of its bad fires. At all times they 
mean a doubled insurance tax to their 
decent fellow citizens. 


THE INSURANCE OF THE CROOK 


HAT all this is, of course, and what 

we have had for a generation in 
America, 1S simply the insurance of the 
crook. When you insure the crook you 
may, it is true, believe that you can make 
money out of him. But this is the sort 
of game it 1s: 

You, as the insurance company, wager 
your $10,000—or rather the public's $10,000 
—against the crook’s $250 that he will not 
burn out, he to get the stakes if he does. 
The gentleman also has the privilege of 
manufacturing his own dice, throwing 
them in the dark, and merely reporting 
the result to you. .To your astonishment, 
vou learn that you have lost. But after 
raising the rates to a hundred honest peo- 
ple to get the money, you bravely have at 
him again. Again you lose, and again you 
feel that you will really have to raise the 
rates, and again you lose! 


It makes no difference whether you play 
willingly or whether the agent or broker 
forces you to. And it makes no difference 
whether your game is continuous with the 


same gentleman or with his many ad- 
miring friends. In fact, you are inevitably 
going to find yourself playing with his 
admiring friends, and every year more 
of them, whether you choose or not. Be- 
fore you get your 535, you must have your 
joo and 200 and 400. With every second 
or third bet, of course, there is a fire. 
That is one of the rules of the game. And 
itis a game that has now been going on in 
this country for nearly forty years. At no 
time have fewer than two hundred and 
fifty fire insurance companies been playing 
at it. At no time, probably, have there 
been less than one hundred thousand such 


bets upon the table. There must often 
have been a quarter of a million. And 
the one man who, besides the repeater, 


is “getting his” is the agent or broker. 


F HTY PER CENT CROOKED 


HREE months ago when Chicago was, 
for its part, given only the first glimpse 

~ what the business of arson has come 
to be in our great cities, one of the off- 
cials of the State’s Attorney’s office called 
twenty or more of Chicago’s insurance 
men in to talk to him. The fire bug reve- 
lations had already been such that no 
longer could any flimsy and hypocritical 
pretense be made that the criminal fire loss 
was only five per cent, or ten, or fifteen. 
The hour was one for confession. “Fifty 
per cent criminal” was the lowest estimate 
fered then by those insurance men; and 
some of their estimates were as high as 
tighty and ninety per cent. “But, my God, 
gentlemen,” said that Chicago State’s Attor- 
hey, sitting back at last, “how—how have 
you come to let this city get to such a state?” 
There was no answer. In New York 
the first answer is this: The big broker, of 


me kind, is making his biggest dividends 
irom these repeater fires. And—because 
it might hurt business to oppose the 


roker—the insurance companies are will- 
ing that he should. 
But there is still more to tell. 


We have seen that these great “fire- 
proot’ mercantile buildings house their 
ten, twenty, thirty different tenants. Now, 


every honest, reputable business man has, 
daily, his contracts to meet, and his ship 
ments and deliveries to make. If you, as 
such a business man, were to come down 
0 your warerooms to find, every eight 
months or a year, that your doors had 
deen smashed in, your show cases broken, 
and your goods ruined by smoke or water, 
Just how long would you, an honest man, 
Wish to stay in such a building? 
The Taw virtually answers the question 
y Saying that a fire may break a lease. 
even as a landlord can get rid of an ar- 
‘nous tenant, so can a tenant, with little 
more difficulty (if he wishes), say a 
speedy good-by to arsonous fellow ten- 
ants or an arsonous landlord. 

There are buildings in New York where 


such good-bys remain unsaid. When our 
‘nant has, with due profit, had his own 
ire, and obtained new overinsurance, he 
‘ays on and profits by those of his fel- 
lows, 7 


To take a very minor case, there is 


a_ loft building between Broadway and 
Washington Square where all the tenants 


save one have now had fires. 


Is any helpful and neighborly advance 
This alone 
can be said with certainty: Neither the 
owners nor the tenants of such buildings 
Having collected their fifth 
or sixth fire profit, they continue to live 
lovingly together until it is the turn of 
the tenant who is to provide the seventh 
If there is anything in circum- 
stantial evidence, in many cases the tenant 
rents his loft space solely for the purpose 


notice given? No one knows. 


lose by fires. 


or eighth. 


of having his fire or fires. 


You will sometimes hear 





broker or general agent say: “Oh, no! 
We don’t write insurance for No. !” 
The agents and brokers who do write 


insurance for such numbers, together with 
the tenants and owners for whom they pro- 
cure the policies, are perfectly well known 
insurance in 
America has come to this: that on central 
Broadway there are buildings over the 
portals of which there should hang a red 
light, such as may be found elsewhere in 
New York, and beneath it the inscription: 


for what they are. Fire 


These Premises to Rent for the 
Purposes of Arson. 


And it is not merely the tenants and 


owners of such buildings who are living 


on the avails of it. 


A SECOND CHALLENGE TO 
YORK INSURANCE 


NEW 


NOW give the stock fire insurance busi- 


ness of New York a second opportunity 


to make public certain “records and sta- 
tistics in which the interests of the public 


are involved.” I asked above for the pul 


lication of the “repeater percentage” for 
and 
for the 
publication of the entire joint and several 


Losses 


ask 


last 
now 


1912, omitted from the 
Adjustments report. I 
fire records of New York’s “535” for 1911 
and 1912, the said records to go back at 
least ten years. 
need be mentioned. 


New 


For any intelligent 


took place, and the amount of insurance 


in every case collected, will be enough. 
With such records I also ask for 


which I shail be glad to furnish. 


I further demand that in every case the 
the 
through | 


name of the insurance broker and 
name of the “public adjuster” 
whom he derives his fire profits 

And, in case such records and 
are not furnished voluntarily by the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, I here- 


be given 


with inform the proper authorities, and the 


Grand Jury, that all such records and 
statistics may be found in the files of the 
New York Committee on Losses and Ad 
justments, whose offices are at 123 Wil 
liam Street, Manhattan. 


Fifth.—The insurance of the repeater is, 
notoriously, at its worst and most shame- 
less in that big-city “conflagration district” 
where, according to our insurance authori- 
ties themselves, a single fire could easily, 
by getting out of control, cause a property 
loss of more than a billion dollars, de- 
stroy thousands of lives, and incidentally 
make defaulters of almost every insurance 


company in the country. 
MOST DANGEROUS DISTRICT 
IN THE WORLD 
A every insurance man knows, that dis- 
trict is the one I have been describing 


THE 


above. Here, according to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ own reports 
of warning—the last of which has been 
issued within three months—are to be 


found “the most dangerous conditions to 


be found in any city in the world.” 
One insurance man after the other 
stated before the New York Insurance 


Investigating Committee of 1911 that the 


whole district could be burned by a single 
fire, and burned as easily as Baltimore 
or San Francisco was burned. “From 
Chambers Street to Fourteenth, and from 
river to river,” testified the manager of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
“there are less than three-quarters of the 
number of acres that were burned over 
in the San Francisco conflagration. And 
if those acres, say 2,100 in number, 
are burned over, the loss will be between 
four and a half and five times what it 
was when San Francisco burned‘; and, in- 


*The loss in the San Francisco fire is gener- 
ally estimated to have been about $350,000,000. 

















a decent 


To avoid libel no names 


York business man, the number of 
fires in every case, the year in which they 


the 
publication of the total amount of insur- 
ance which has been paid to the owners 
and tenants of certain buildings, a list of 





statistics 
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Friction steals mileage that belongs to you. 
constant rub—rub—rub wears out every, motor, 


The time depends on the lubrication. 


In time its 


Every year hundreds of thousands of automobiles go over 


the road—lubricated 


yes 


but lubricated badly. 


Generally 


these motorists will say that their cars “seem to be working 


all right.”’ 


Its common results are: 


(1) Undue loss of power. 

(2) Unnecessary repair troubles. 
(3) An excess consumption of fuel. 
(4) An excess consumption of lubricating oil. 


But unnecessary friction is at work. 


These losses are traceable to one common cause —careless and improper 


lubrication. 


Any oil will lubricate to an extent. So 


will lard. 


But a lubricating oil, to have 


efficient lubricating qualities, must both 
wear well in use, and furnish proper pro- 
tection under the heat of service. 


Such oils are rare. 


Given an oil with these qualities, (and 
remember they are rare) you must next 
make sure that the oil's “body,” or thick- 
ness, meets the feed requirements of your 


motor. 


Motors and feed systems differ widely. 
The oil suited to one motor will often be 
entirely too light or too heavy for another. 


The problem presented is both serious 


and complex. 


Toestablish a sound guide to correct au- 
tomobile lubrication, we have taken a step 
of the utmost importance to the motorist. 


We have done what had to be done. 
Each year we carefully analyze the motor 
of each make of automobile. 


Based on this motor-analysis and on 
practical experience, we have specified in 
a lubricating chart (printed in part on 


| the right) the correct grade of Gargoyle 


Mobiloil for each make of automobile. 


‘The superior efficiency of these oils has 
been thoroughly proven by practical tests. 


Tf you use oil of less-correct body,” or 
of lower lubricating qualities, than that 
specified for your car, sooner or later your 


motor must pay the consequences. 
essary friction must result. 
ous damage will follow. 


Unnec- 
Ultimate seri- 


A booklet, containing our complete lu- 
bricating chart and points on lubrication, 


will be mailed on request. 


‘These are the facts. 


Your lubrication will determine the life 


of your car. 


It remains for you to decide 


on your lubricant for the coming season. 


GARONG 






Mobiloi 
obiloil 
A grade for each type of motor 


The various grades, refined and filtered to 


remove free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 


SS Gargoyle 


Mobiloil **B” 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “*D"’ 


Gargoyle 
Gargoyle 


Mobiloil “E” 
Mobiloil * Arctic.” 


in buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from dealers 
it is safest to purchase a full barrel, half-barrel 
or sealed five-gallon, or one-gallon can. Make 
certain that the name and our red Gargoyle 


appear on the container. 


VACUUM OIL CoO.,, 


BRANCHES: Ford Bldg. 


DETROIT BOSTON 


49 Federal St. 


NEW YORK 
29 Broadway 
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Explanation: 
grade of Gargoyle Me 
Gargoyle Mobiloil A. 
« vehicles 





use Gi 


vbiloil that should be used 


‘Arc.”” means “Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic.”’ 


In the schedule, the letter opposite the car indicates the 


“A” means 
For all 


For example 


use Gargoyle Mobiloil A. The recommendations cover both 
pleasure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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CARS 


Abbott Detroit... 
co 


Al 
American 
Apperson 
Autocar (2 cyl.) 
(4 cyl) 
Avery 
Benz 
Buick (2 cyl.) 
4 cyl 
( lac (1 cyl.) 
acyl) 
ri rear 
Com 
Case 
‘ Imer 
Chase 
Cole 
ri 
Knight 
( Gear 
I r 
Knight 
D 1 
Delaunay- Belleville 
E re 
E. M.F 
Fiet 
Plas 





son (2 cyl.) 


4 cyl.) 


ly Springfield 
issel-Kar 
° * Com'l 
ne Kar 
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Mercedes 


Mercer 

Michigan 
Minerva night 
Mitchell 


Oakland 
Oldsmobile 
Overland 
Packard 
Paige Detroit 
Panhard 
“ Knight 
Pathfinder 
Peerless 
Pierce Arrow 


Pope Hartford 
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Fisher Blcg. 


4th & Chestnut Sts. 


Distributing warehouses in the principal cites of the world 





Indiana Pythian Bldg. 
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InsuranceEconomy 


Non-agency savings Interstate savings 


Health-conservation 
* . e 
HAT was sought for ORE than 1,600 HE Company re- 
at the time of the new ap, licants were ceives applications 
Hughes Insurance Inves- accepted last year for from citizens of every 


tigation in 1905 has 
come to pass, namely, a 
decisive reduction in the 
cost of life insurance. 


Anyone now desiring 


sound protection can 
walk into the office of the 
Postal Life Insurance 


Company; or write a let- 
ter to it and deal direct, 
thus becoming his own 
agent and saving for him- 
self the agent's commis- 
sion each year. 


For more than seven 
years the doors of the 
Company have now been 
open for personal appli- 
cations, and the Govern- 
ment "postal facilities 
have been employed by 
the public to cut out 
agency expense. 


As a matter of fact, it 
is this same agency ex- 
pense that has burdened 
and weakened more than 
one company. 


The Postal Life has, 
indeed, absorbed two 
such companies andsaved 
their policyholders from 
serious loss. 

































































Postal Life Building 





>? 


agents. 


insurance in the Postal— 
without agents. 


The first year, Postal 
policyholders receive a 
guaranteed commission- 
dividend corresponding 
to what other companies 
pay their agents, less the 
moderate advertising 
charge. 


In subsequent years 
policyholders can deduct 
the entire agent’s renewal 
commission of 7% % and 
an office-expense saving of 


2° 


2%, making up the 


Annual Dividend of 


1 
+% 
Guaranteed in the Policy 


And in addition, the Pos- 
tal pays, every year after 
the first, contingent divi- 
dends that are earned by 
the policy. 





Write and find out the exact sum the 
Company will save you on any stand- 
ard form of contract — Whole Life, 
Limited Payment Life or Endowment. 
No agent will be sent to visit you: 
the Postal Life dispenses with 
the office or 
write for full official information. 


Simply say: 


Call at 


Mail me insurance-particulars as per 


advertisement in 
COLLIER’S of April 12th 


In your letter be sure to give: 


1. Your full name. 
2. Your occupation. 


3. The exact date of your birth. 


* Postal Life Insurance Compan 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
4 as 35 Nassau Street 


State. It is, in truth, an 
interstate institution, but 
it is not subject to the ex- 
pensive exactions of the 
various States. 

To these exactions 
agency companies are 
properly subject because 


they establish branch- 
offices throughout the 
country, thus making 


themselvesliabletotaxes, 
licenses and fees imposed 
by all the different 
States. 

But any citizen wher- 
ever located, who deals 
with the Postal Life, ex- 
empts his premium, from 
such onerous State re- 
quirements. 

The Company's Health 
Bureau also brings about 
an important insurance 
economy through the dis- 
tribution of helpful print- 
ed matter on health pres- 
ervation. Policyholders 
may also have one free 
medical examination each 
year, so as to detect in- 
cipient disease in time to 
check or cure it, thus 
reducing mortality and 
increasing the Com- 
pany’s savings. 








STRONG POSTAL POINTS 
First: Old-line legal-reserve 


insurance —not fraternal 
or assessment. 

Second: Standard policy re- 
serves, now $10,000,000. In 
surance in force $50,000,000. 


Third: Standard policy pro- 
visions, approved by the 
New York State Insur- 
ance Department. 

Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requircments 
and subjct to the United 
States postal authorities. 
Fifth: High medical stand- 
ards in the selection © 
risks. 

Sixth: Policyholders' Health 
Bureau arranges one free 
medical examination each 
year, if desired. 
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The Pie 


and the 
Pirate 


By ALBERT LEE 


It is a merry tale, cleverly 
illustrated, and beautifully 
printed on antique deckle- 
Don’t forget 
to ask for it to-day at the 
book stores, 50 cents; or 
mailed direct for 55 cents. 


edge paper. 





P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 


416 W. 13th St., New York City 
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They cut down 
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cidentally, about four times the assets, the 
surplus, and the capital of all the com- 
panies admitted to do business in New 
York State.” 

“There could be a fire in New York that 
would probably result in not twenty-five 
cents [on the dollar] being paid,” testified 
Frank Lock, the manager of the Atlas. 

“Many companies,’ testified Henry 
Evans of the Continental, “would not pay 
ten cents on the dollar.” 

The western half of this district is made 
up of New York’s qld wholesale quarter 
where a billion of money value is ware- 
housed, much of it in buildings as ram- 
shackle. and as open to a spreading fire as 
any buildings could be. ‘The eastern half 
comprises the most densely populated sec- 
tion of New York's East Side. And a 
rapidly carried fire would cut off almost 
all escape from it. 


NO ESCAPE WOULD BE OPEN 


rs HE heat and smoke of a sweeping 

conflagration,” says Allan Robinson, 
the president of the New York Allied Real 
Estate Interests, “would drive the people 
from the East Side to the river by tens 
and probably hundreds of thousands. No 
escape would be open to them.” But, 
again, leave the matter of loss of life out 
o1 it altogether. Put it wholly upon the 
basis of money and the fitness of those 
now controlling fire insurance in Amer 
ica to be trusted with a business interest 
upon which the whole credit of the na 
tion depends All bankers agree that the 
losses and failures resulting from such a 
fire would shake the country in a financial 
panic, compared with which all previous 
panics would seem trifling. Indeed, to 
careful insurance men themselves New 
York’s “conflagration district” has always 
been a kind of nightmare. I quote only 
two lines more from a mass of testimony 
which has been accumulating for years: 
“God help us if ever a fire gets away,” 
says Harold Herrick, the president of 
the Niagara; “there would not be an in- 


surance company left in the world.” This 
is exaggeration, but for the present let 
it stand. Now, for the policy holder, 
the first principle of safe insurance is 
this: The company which has insured him 
must never, in any one single district 


liable to total loss from any single con- 
flagration, issue policies amounting to a 
sum greater than the total of its 
As everyone familiar with American in- 
surance must know, there are companies, 


assets 


The Fire Repeaters 


( Concluded from page 27 


RR 














both great and small, which do y 
closely limit the amount of their ride 2 
this New York “conflagration dj tr 
And, after the worst of fires, they 
pay in full. But in few cases are th 
kind of companies with which this an 
has had to do = 
The very companies which are Now en. 
gaged in providing our “repeaters” ayig 
the wherewithal for fires always 
and more dangerous in this, the mogtfig. 
ardous district in the world, are, in mos 
cases, the very companies, both great an 
small, which, after that general fire which 
they are doing all in their power to jny 
could not pay ten cents on the dolly 
And their ability or inability to meet the, 
obligations is a matter of vital interey 
not merely to New York but to how 
millions of their policy holders th 


+ 
out the country who have also paid is 


advance for the protection and inden. | 
nity supposed to be represented by the 
stamped paper. 4 


A THIRD CHALLENGE TO 
INSURANCE 

NDER the laws of Illinois, any ¢om. 
pany can be compelled to show th 
amount it has at risk in Chicago's ep. 


NEW YORK 


gested or conflagration district. During 
the sittings of the last New York Ingy. 
ance Commission, an insurance broker of 
the highest standing, Moses Tannenbaum 


made attempt after attempt to ghoy 
the great need of a similar lk in New 
York. His attempts were defeated. By 
if our insurance companies are to be a 
lowed to carry on their business as, in this 
article, I have shown them to be carrying 
it on, the need and the justice of sucha 
law must be apparent to anyon And | 
now therefore make a third demand: 
It is not, of course, fitting that ay 
writer or any magazine should demand 
personally what can only be accomplished 


or compelled by due process of law. But 


in so far as such a demand can be made 
I now ask that steps be taken to the end 
that by legal enactment every stock fir 
insurance company which, since 1901, can 
be shown to have given any so-called 
“repeater” in the New York “conflagration 
district” new insurance after his second fire 


not clearly and satisfactorily explained 

shall be duly compelled to list its out 
standing liabilities in the said district, and 
lay beside them for public scrutiny the 
amount of which it holds whete 
with to meet the same 


assets 





Table showing the number of fires and the losses per 1,000 of 
population in 30 cities in the years 1910 and 1911 


Number of Fires Loss by F 
City per 1,000 of Population per 1,000 of Population 
1010 1911 7910 uw 
New York.. 3.02 $.31 1.78 2.40 
Chicago... 1.80 3.07 2.76 2.59 
Philadelphia. 2.40 2.46 1.67 1.37 
St. Louis... 4.97 5.2: 1.68 3.31 
Boston... .. 4.43 5.26 5.15 3.20 
Cleveland 3.86 3.51 1.19 07 
Pittsburgh. . 3.40 3.25 1.83 1.72 
Detroit 4.04 4.890 2.18 2.53 
San Francisco 3.50 3.90 2.51 1.90 
Milwaukee . 4.12 4.38 2.40 3.16 
Cincinnati 1.66 4.28 5.24 3.07 
New Orleans 2.04 1.61 2.33 1.18 
Minneapolis . 7.05 6.44 6.60 6.74 
Chelsea.. . a 7.92 7.82 1.67 3.13 
Jangor..... , : seh 9.39 7.90 6.21 137.43 
Dallas ..... 5 pins di 7.82 5.56 7.39 7.07 
Houston... 8.52 6.82 2.86 44.50 
Superior.... 7.55 5.86 3.48 6.47 
BT Se oo en cine xe ; 7.20 7.84 5.73 3.03 
Newton.... 10.67 12.29 1.06 1.34 
Brookline . 9.29 10.14 2.07 14 
Taunton . 8.23 10.31 1.18 70 
Concord... 10.42 14.23 3.21 3.18 
Meridian...... 12.28 11.44 5.11 50 
Vicksburg....... 1.73 1.00 18.60 40 
Birmingham...... 9.78 11.03 3.75 24 
Montgomery ..... 9.26 10.85 4.27 4.72 
WN arses as ede saga kk See 6.61 5.02 48 
J. ee eT eee ee 8.27 8.22 8.89 2.33 
LMAVOUWOPER 6 ood cccciies 8.05 10.85 1.19 8.14 
The number of fires per thousand of population is a fairer measure than the mone 
loss per capita. For a single very large fire will often increase the money-loss index 
tremendously; witness Vicksburg, in 1910, with its $18.60 per capita, while it will be 
seen that in the number of its fires per 1,000 of population it had only 1.73; Meridiat, 


Miss., had 12.28. 


need not mean that the character of the 


that that city’s “535” are unusually active. 


When this fire index gets above 5, the city is heading for a general cor flagratio®. 
Chelsea, Bangor, and Houston have already had theirs. ! 
3irmingham, Ala., and their fellows will doubtless have their ge 


N. H.; 


flagration in due course. 


When a city has from 5 to 10 fires for every 1,000 of its 
“1 000” has changed. 


people, tt 


It means, in gener 
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The new Garford “Six” was designed bersome and unsightly headlights that were 
’ Tcontrary to the usual custom. Instead of always in the way. It gives the car a much 
utilizing, re-designing or substituting any old cleaner and much more finished appearance. 


parts, this car is new inits entire construction. And this is but one of the many exclu- 


- From the smallest steel bolt tothe hand- sive Garford features. 

‘S fsome, gracefui and noiseless one-piece-all- A Garford owner recently wrote: “It 
; |Steel body, it is a distinct 1913 creation. strikes me that in the new Garford “Six” you 
s In it are embodied more new and practi- Started your improvements from where all 
> feal six-cylinder improvements and conven- _ the others left off.” 

4 iences than in any other “Six” built. So, if you are in the market for a “Six,” 
‘6 we believe we can offer you even more for 


_ As one illustration, your attention is 
24 directed to the single, parabolic electric head- 
8 flight, sunk flush with the radiator. This new 


$2750 than most other manufacturers can 
for double that price. 





: {Method of lighting eliminates the rattling cum- Literature on request. 
1e mone} 
SS * Electric Starter, which Big, single electric para- One piece, all steel body, 60 horsepower, long- Center Control Bosch Magneto 
\ iian | ReVer fails to start in- bolic headlight, sunk anoet Fetimen om ene ewone motor—3 in. Left Hand Drive Equipment — everything 
mE sta ee s " struction — no joints, y 6 in. me 
reople, it . ntly winter or flush with the radiator no rivets, no wood Wheel Base, 128 inches oe Speed Transmis + aga from tools to 
genera A pemer Electric horn WarnerAuto-Meterdriv- Tires, 36x4 '% P 
soa ll lights are electric enfromthetransmission Demountable Rims Full Floating Rear Axle 
agratio® 
Concoré, 
ral co & 


The Garford Company, Dept. 1, Elyria, Ohio 
a eee 
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“HERE’S MY 
BURGLAR INSURANCE” 


That sense of security which banishes care 


accompanies the use of 


Corbin Locks 
P. & F. CORBIN 


Division 
The American Hardware Corporation 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


CORBIN 
Philadelphia 


Division 


CORBIN P. & F. 
Y ork 


P. & F. CORBIN P. & F. 
of Chicago of New 


THE NATIONAL 


| tain me, and | 
my bed, 
| are 


| to him, 
|ing of life—truly “a 
| voutly to be 


| scratch, 


| during 


| so he 


| end 
| He honored his 


| of it 





COCGATES 


F SHAVING CREAM) 


Acool, clean shave. To 
convince you, we will 
send atrial tube (this 
size) for 4 cents 
in stamps. 

COLGATE & CO. 

Dept. W 
199 Fulton St. 

New York 


over 31 million pedple a is selling 
now to over four and a half millions a 
year, 

Models for men and boys 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50 
Models for women and girls . 2.00, 2.50 
‘Booklet on request 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
58 Ashland Bldg., New York 








See name on dial 











| Irving, whom I knew 


century is 
| characters 
| able 


| sessed 








The Water 
YOUR BOAT 
You ean afford 
to own this 
wonderful 
boat, a real 
water auto- 
mobile. It 
will give es ie 
family more pleasure than 
thing else in the world. 20 feet long 
“= perfectly finished and powered — 
gate anywhere. Send stamp for 
Batalog. 60 different models. Boats 
d as low as $18 to select from. 


The Automobile 


By GEORGE FITCH 


“A Swift Sketch of the Machine's Develop- 
ment in Speed, Expense, and Deadliness, 
from its Milk-Teeth Days to 10o Miles an 
Hour and $1,000 a Minute — Pedestrians a 
Growing Nuisance.” 


P. F: COLLIER & SON, Publishers 


416 W. 13th Street, New York 
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Memories of Pliers! 


Concluded frum page 16) 


| sitting with him by his fireside, and he was 


smoking his pipe and ruminating, I cor 
mended to him the resources of_ travel 
to break the monotony of custom. “But 
I have traveled so muca,” he said, “azd 
wherever I go people want to enter- 
have no peace. 
and here is the fire, 
books—and here you 


and here 
the come to 
see me.” 

Then, puffing at his pipe, he added: “I 
suppose I shall wear out here.” So it 
was to be. Physical pain harassed him; 


bodily weakness had made him more and | 


more languid; weariness of everything 
had settled on his mind. The noble pa- 
tience and the gentleness of his 
never waned, but his expectation 
turned eagerly toward the end. 
was the crowning mercy and bless- 
consummation de- 
wished.” “I cannot grieve 
at death,” he wrote to me in a time of 
terrible affliction. “It seems to me the 
greatestioon the Almighty 
us. Why do you not look at this misera- 
ble little life, with all its ups and downs, 
as I do? At the very worst ’tis but a 
a temporary ill, to be soon cure’ 
by that dear old doctor, Death, who 
gives us a life more healthful and en 
than all the physicians, tempora 
or spiritual, can give.” 


was 


THE CURTAIN SINKS 


IS last two years were passed in des- 

ultory reading, mostly on religiou 
subjects, and in musing over the past, and 
drifted away. As an actor he was 
great indeed—even greater, as, in ponder- 
ing on the subject, I have come to think, 
than his wonderful father. But to him 
living was infinitely more important then 
acting. 

His mental attitude toward his act- 
ing was not unlike that of Sir Walter 
toward his writing—tolerance of an inci- 
dent to his life, not conviction of its 
supreme importance as an object and an 
The essential elements of his nature 
simplicity, and power. 
vocation, and never by 
word or deed did he countenance misuse 
But, though he exercised an almost 
unrivaled sway over both the affections 
and emotions of his audience, it was sel 
dom, even at the meridian of his career, 
that his nature was stirred to its pro 
foundest depths and his full powers 
aroused and exerted. When that occurred 
his acting was sublime. He did not pos 
sess the organ voice or the huge physical 
frame of Forrest or Salvini, but when 
fully excited he liberated to the utmost 
the faculty of pure tragic power, and im 
parted an electrical force such as I have 
never known equaled. Among all the 
players he and Jefferson and Henry Irving 
were the nearest of my friends. Yet such 
was Edwin’s pitiful suffering toward the 
last that when—thousands of miles away 

[ heard of his death I was glad. 


were goodness, 


BOOTH AND IRVING 


B‘ JOTH might have continued to act, as 
Irving did, up to the end of his days; 


| but 


power of 
final mo- 


while Irving’s tremendous 
will made him glorious to the 
ment, Booth’s dejection of mind and in- 
firmity of body would have caused him 
to present a spectacle of failing powers; 
and so when he asked my counsel as to 
leaving the stage, I advised him to retire. 
As I recall those two actors, B 
30 long and so well, 
that, while in many ways 
they were closely kin- 
domestic experience, bril- 
achievement, and a bleak 
at last. The his- 
stage in England and America 
last half of the nineteenth 
intimately entwined with the 
and careers of those remark- 
The English chieftain pos- 
greater executive faculty in 


it seems to me 
widely dissimilar, 
dred in genius, 
liant meridian 
and melancholy loneliness 
tory of the 
during the 


men. 
tar 


| the conduct of the practical business of 


life; the American, in some ways as much 
. leader, was more a dreamer. Around 
their names is a halo of romance that will 
rever fade. Edwin’s character and con- 
duct of life are summarized in Hamlet’s 
words to Horatio (which he told me he 
hoped might be his epitaph) : 
Thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers 
nothing, 
A man that fortune’s buffets and 
rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks. 











Here is | 


spirit | 


Death, | 


has granted | 


PARIS 
GARTERS 


No metal 
can touch you 


. 
\} The com : 
(7 fa, YOu get frog 
your garte 
| depends 9; 
the way they re mad¢ 


Paris Garters are so pen 
fectly shaped that binding 
of the elastic is avoided, 





When you pay for a pair 
of Paris Garters, be sur 


you get them; the names 


on the back of the shield, 
25c-50c 


A. Stein & Co., Maken 


883 Chicago and New York 





You Can Keep Your Auto 
Looking Factory New With. 


VANS AEN 


instantly removes dust, dirt and 
Ba from the varnished surface, restoe 
ing all the original beauty of the finish) 
no matter how dull and dingy it may 
have become. It cleans and brighten 
leather upholstering. 
It is very simple to use—just moistel 
a cheese cloth with it and go over yout 
car just as you would dust. 


Auto Trial Bottle Free 


or buy it of your auto supply 
dealer, druggist or grocer—si® 
isfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
334 Liquid Veneer Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Be Tire-ly Satisfied 
Buy 


States 





Tires 


They cut down 
tire bills 








A Style for 
Every Taste 


Gonsider the wear in a pair of 
F $5.00 shoes— the style and fit— 
Less will not buy certain comfort 
and satisfactory service. 
Look for the Florsheim Sign— 


You'll find a live dealer ready to show you 
correct styles to fit your feet. 


Price $5.00 
“ mperia ” Quality $6.00 
Style Book FREE upon request 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


EEUU Le 


The Bull 


Look for Name 
in Slrap 


OT TT 











Flat 
for 


beauty 


Good laces 
improve the 


appearance of shoes —that's 
why many shoe manufactur- 
ers use Nufashond Laces as a 
trimming 

You can get them, too. 


The kind for right now is 


Patented May 7, 1907 


Oxford Laces 


Tubular center for unusual 
strength. Flat ends for lasting 
beauty. 

Guaranteed 3 months 
25 cents per pair. All pure silk, in black, 

white—men’s and women’s. 

r dealer has them—.f 

end cents to 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. B 


ept. 
Reading, Pa. 
a 








via the Baltimore-Southampton- 
Bremen service of the North German 
Lloyd means traveling in comfort and 
sifety (excellent service — delicious 
meals) on large modern ONE-CABIN 
steamers, at surprisingly small cost, 
rrite today for particulars of rates and sailings, 
and send l0c for valuable travel guide ‘‘How to 
See Germany, Austria and Switzerland’’—by P. 
» &. L. Hilken, who telle with terseness and lucidity 
“what t ae it'’'—a book of 100 
Pases 








o see and how tu 
ver 20) illustrations 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO. 
General Agents 
131 S. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 
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By LAURA BENET 


| . 9 

| The Witch’s House 
TS wicked little windows leer 
Beneath a moldy thatch, 

And village children come and peer 
Before they lift the latch. 


A one-eyed crow hops to the door, 
Fat spiders crowd the pane, 

And dark herbs scattered on the floor 
Waft fragrance down the lane. 


It sits so low, the little hutch, 
So secret, shy, and squat, 

As if in its mysterious clutch 
It nursed one knew not what, 





That beggars passing by the ditch 
Are haunted with desire 
To force the door, and see the witch 











The Call of Siva 


(Continued from page 19) 


“Did you change your quarters?” 
“No. Fortunately for the reputation of 
the hotel, a first-class establishment, sev- 


eral similar cases occurred elsewhere, both | 
n Rangoon, in Prome, and in Maulmain. | 


\ story got about the native quarter, and 
| was fostered by some mad fakir, that the 
god Siva was reborn and that the cry was 
| his call for victims; 
| the District Superintendent no end of 
| trouble.” 

“Was there anything unusual about the 
bodies ?” 
| 


“They all developed marks after death, | 


| as though they had been strangled! The 

| marks were said all to possess a peculiar 
form, though it was not appreciable to my 
eye; this, again, was declared to be 

| the five heads of Siva.” 

| “Were the deaths confined to 

| peans?”’ 


and 
Euro- 


“Oh, no. Several Burmans and others 
died in the same way. At first there was 
|a theory that the victims had contracted 
leprosy and committed suicide as a result; 
hut the medical evidence disproved that 
The call of Siva became a perfect night 
mare throughout Burma.” 

“Did you ever hear it 
this evening?” 

“Yes. I heard it on the Upper Irra- 
waddy one clear moonlight night, and a 
Colassie, a deck hand, leaped from the top 
deck of the steamer aboard which I was 
traveling! My God! to think that the 
fiend Fu-Manchu has brought that to 
[England !” 

“But brought what, Smith?” I cried in 
perplexity. “What has he brought? An 
evil spirit? A mental disease? What is 
it—what can it be?’ 

“A new agent of death, Petrie! 
thing born in a plague spot of Burma 
the home of much that is unclean and 
much that is inexplicable. Heaven grant 
that we be in time, and are able, to save 
Guthrie.” 


THE train was late, and as our cab 
turned out of Waterloo. Station and 
ascend to the bridge, from a 
hundred steeples rang out the gongs of 
midnight, the bell of St. Paul's raised 
above them all to vie with the deep voice 
of Big Ben 

I looked 


again, before 


Some- 


began to 


out from the cab window 
the Embankment, that place of a thousand 
f tragedies, the lights of some of London's 
rreatest caravanserais formed a sort of 
minor constellation From the subdued 
blaze that showed the public supper 
| rooms, I looked up, to the hundreds of 
| starry points marking the private apart 
ments of those giant inns. 





I thought how each twinkling window | 


denoted the presence of some bird of 
| passage, some wanderer temporarily abid 
ng in our midst. There, floor piled upon 
floor above the chattering throngs, were 
these less gregarious un:ts, each some 
thing of a mystery to his fellow guests, 
each in his separate cell; and each as re- 
rote from real human companionship as 
if that cell were fashioned, not in the 
bricks of London, but in the rocks of 
Hindustan ! 

In one of those rooms Graham Guthrie 
might at that moment be sleeping, all un- 
aware that he would awake to the Call of 
Siva to the summons of death. As we 
| neared the Strand, Smith stopped the cab, 




















a ghastly story which | 
led to an outbreak of dacoity and gave | 








ful houses right with you. 


Buys This Summer Home 


WHEREVER YOU GO this summer take one of these wonder- 
You don’t have to pay rent and you 
will pass the most pleasant summer of*your life if you spend it ina 


KENYON TAKE DOWN HOUSE 





world. 


THE BUNGALOW 
BOOK FREE 


A post card will bring 
our beautiful six color 48 
page bookletof Bungalow 
plans and furnishings and 
also the name of the near- 
est large store where you 
may see a full size Ken- 
von Take Down House 
on display, completely 
furnished. We shipevery 
house the day we receive 
the order. Twenty-five 
sizes—onetoeightrooms. 


Prices: $50.00 to $475.00. 


one. 


MAKERS OF THE 





These remarkable homes, so practical and so REALLY portable, 
may be taken ANYWHERE... They have hardwood floors, rust 
proof screens; large, spacious windows, awnings, ventilated gables 

and are the coziest homes in the whole 
Five thousand pleased and hap- 
py families will spend an ideal summer in 
them this vear. 


YOUR OWN HOME FOR LESS 
THAN RENT is what it means to have 
They are not costly, yet built with 
a fineness and superiority of material that 
will astonish you. 
life-time and you take them back home 
with you at the end of the season and 
put them in a storeroom to await another 
summer of fresh, pure-air living that can- 
not be equalled. 


THER. L. KENYON COMPANY, WaukesHa: Wis. 


LITTLE 


Distributers for California: Kenyon Pacific Company, 601 First National Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Why not you? 


These houses last a 


BROWN BUNGALOWS 























across the river to where towering above | 














f@y and miscellaneous litter which 
#/ makes the floor look so untidy 
’7 gathered up quickly and easily 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING 


‘Carpet Sweeper 
cleans, brightens and preserves carpets and 
rugs and is the most convenient and practical 
everyday sweeping device for the home. It is 
entirely self-adjusting and automatic. Sold by 

the best dealers every where. Prices $2.75 to$5.75. 
Booklet, ‘Easy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping,” on request. 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. U, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
Manufacturers in the World) 
WIT eee ad wilt 








the latest in 
eyeglasses? 


THE 


Shur-on 


re STEREO TRADE ™ 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


NAME 


There’s no slip to Shur-on Eyeglass 
Mountings fitted with H-7 Guards 


@ Touching the sides of nose at the 
right point, H-7 Guards keep Shur- 
ons in place with hardly noticeable 
spring pressure. 

@ New Shur-ons have many other im- 
provements — soft pressure springs, 
neater lines, greater comfort, in- 
creased durability. 

@ Always best, 1912 improvements 
make Shur-ons better than ever—the 
result of 48 years acquired skill. 


Write for 
“How to Buy Glasses 
Intellizently."’ 

E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
Third Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Established in 1864 








MAKE STEADY PROFITS 


operating the NEW MODEL COMBINATION 

CAMERA. It takes and instantly develops 
elevenentirely different styles of 

» pictures,including two sizes and 

four styles PAPER POST CARDS, 

six styles of Tintype Pictures, 

and Brooch Pictures. Requires 

af 8 no experience whatever. Every- 

. / body wants pictures. Always a 

i large prolit. THE WORLD'S BIG- 

GEST MONEY-MAKER. Smal! invest- 

ment secures complete outfit, including Camera, Tripod, and 
material for 150 pictures. Make money the first day no matter 
where you live or what you are doing. Detailed tuformation 
free, including letters from prosperous operators everywhere. 


L. LASCELLE, 627 W. 43d St., Dept 852, NEW YORE 





We have hundreds of successful 
local representatives. Most of 
them also sell our high grade 
guaranteed neckwear, under- 
wear and hosiery. Spring is 
the big selling season for shirts. 


3 For $5.00 
And Up Dept, 31 COMORES. BY. 


SELL SHIRTS 
Made To Measure 

















PATENTS that PROTECT 


Infor mation of Vital Interest to Inventors. 
Send 10 cents postage for Valuable books. 


R. S. & A.B.Lacey, E 12, Washington, D.C. 





Established 1860 
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UY the smartest collar of the season—zn 

this new and better way. FENWAY will 
be seen at the great out-door games this year 
wherever you turn. It gives the high effect, 
but is really low. The LION “Easy-Tie- 
Slide” space means easy s sliding cravat. The 
“Slip- Over” button-hole snaps on in a second 
—can’t tear out. The patented “Lock-that- 
Locks” retains the intended shape. 


HEN you ask for these collars buy them in the detter way. 
Secure them absolutely fresh, sanitary, and uxhandled in the 
75c. ‘‘LION Seald’’ 
box of six, instead of 
two unboxed collars 
for 25c. If you 
can't get this new 
style in the ‘‘LION 
Seald’’ package from 
yourdealer, send us his 
name and 75c¢.—if in 
Canada send $1.00. We will 
send you by return maila ‘‘LION 
Seald’’ box of six collars in the size you specify. Insist on 


Kon fhirts «(ol/ars 


UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 






























Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes 
“Why not learn Why?” 


For particular men 
The Stein-Bloch dealer in your city 














Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The University of Chicago 


Correspondence-Study Dept. 
HOME sets scsratr ss 
jent students. 
work for a Bachelor's degre ree * Sema Lon 
Pry courses in many subjects, others Tee 
TUDY & ‘eachers Writers, Accountants, Bankers, 
Biusingss Men. Ministers, Social Workers, 
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DIAMONDS 1.7, con 


BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
lan? Tell us to send you any Dia- 
lan: mond set in your choice of the 

chousend of by th ss ASCH Fl shown in our big Diamond Book 
at our expense, without payment of any money in advance; without 

Obligation to buy. You can own and wear D.amonds, pure and brilliant 

—at our Importec’s price, $68 to $97.50 per Carat! This astonishing 

low price is made possible by enormous sales, Direct Importing and elimi- 

nation of all losses and expenses. The BAscu plan protects you with the 


BASCH Money Back Guarantee <*, 3") or'rn'4g2 tae 


any time within two years; allows full purchase price on exchanges, any time! 

Quality, value and Carat weight legally certified. 

for unequalled values for 34 long years; and by our entire capital. 

Write Now For The New BASCH Diamond Book—F; je 8, out inn tion to bay. 
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The Call of Siva 


(Continued from page 31) 











. : ‘ -e 
discharging the man outside Sotheby's | 


auction rooms. 

“One of the doctor's watchdogs may 
be in the foyer,” said Smith, thought- 
fully; “and it might spoil everything if 
we were seen to go to Guthrie’s room. 
There must be a back entrance to the 
kitchens and so on?” 

“There is,” | relied quickly. “I have 
seen the vans delivering there. But have 
we time?’ 

“Yes, lead on.” 

We walked up the Strand and hurried 
westward. Into that narrow court, with 
its iron posts and descending steps, upon 
which opens a well-known wine cellar, we 
turned Then, going parallel with the 
Strand, but on the Embankment level, 


| we ran round the back of the great hotel, 
land came to double doors which were 


open. An arc lamp illuminated the in- 
terior, and a number of men were at work 
among the casks, crates, and packages 
stz acked about the place. We entered. 

“Hullo!” cried a man in a white over all, 
“where d’ you think you're going? 


GQ CH grasped him by the arm 

I want to get to the public part of the 
hotel without being seen from the en 
trance hall,” he said. “Will you please 
lead the way.” 

“Here,” began the other, staring 
“Don’t waste time!” snapped my friend, 
in that tone of authority which he knew 


so well how to assume. “It’s a matter of 
life and death. Lead the way, I say!’ 
‘Police, sir?” asked the man civilly 


“Yes,” said Smith, “hurry!” 


Off went our guide without further de- | 


mur. Skirting  sculleries, kitchens, laun- 
dries, and engine rooms, he led us through 
those mysterious labyrinths which have 
no existence for the guest above, but 
which contain the machinery that renders 


these modern khans the Aladdin's palaces | 


they are. "On a second floor landing we 


met a man in a tweed suit to whom our 


cicerone presente d us 


Glad I met you, sir [wo gentlemen 


from the police.” 


The man regarded us with a suspicious | 


smile 
“Who are you ” ‘he asked ‘You're 


not from Scotland Yard at any rate! 


Smith pulled out a card and thrust it } 


into the speaker’s hand 

“If you are the hotel detective,’ he 
said, “take us without delay to Mr. 
Graham Guthrie.” 

A marked change took place in the 


other’s demeanor, on glancing at the 
card in his hand 
ayes me, sir!” he said deferen- 


ally, “but of course | didn’t know whom 
ri was speaking to. We all have instruc- 
tions to give you every assistance.” 

“Is Mr. Guthrie in his room?’ 

“He’s been in his room for some time, 
sir. You will want to get there without 
being seen? This way We can join 
the lift on the third floor.” 


Off we went again, with our new | 


guide. In the lift 


“Have you noticed anything suspicious | 


about the place to-night?” asked Smith 

“T have!” was the startling reply. 
“That accounts for your finding me 
where you did. My usual post is in the 
lobby But about eleven o'clock, when 


the theatre people began to come in, I | 


had a hazy sort of impression that some 
one or something slipped past in the 
crowd—something that had no business 
in the hotel!” 


WE: got out oft the lift 
don't quite follow you,” said 


Smith. “If you thought you saw something 
entering, you must have formed a more 
or less definite impression regarding it.” 

“That’s the funny part of the busi- 
ness,” answered the man doggedly. “I 
didn’t! But as I stood at the top of 
the stairs I could have sworn that there 
was something crawling up behind a party 
of four- —two ladies and two gentlemen!’ 

“A dog, for anstance?” 

“it didn’t strike me as being a dog, 
sir. Anyway, when the party passed me, 
there was nothing there Mind you, 


| whatever it was it hadn’t come in by the 
| front [ have made inquiries every- 


where, but without result.” He stopped 
abruptly. “Number 189—Mr. Guthrie's 
door, sir!” 

Smith knocked. 

“Hullo!” came a muffled voice, “what 
do you want?” 


“Open the door! Don’t delay: it is | 


important.” (Continued on page 35) 
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Vest Pocket 


KODAK 


Right as a watch in 
adjustment and in the 
refinement of every 


detail. 
Pictures, 154 x 2% in. Price, $6.00 
Catalogue at your dealers or by ma Free, 





EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rocnester, N. Y., The Kodak City, | 








Reduce the high 


cost of motoring 
with 


United 
States 


They cut down 
tire bills 





Remoh Gems 


. Marvelous 
Ps Synthetic 


Look and Wear 
Like Diamonds 
Not Imitation 
—the greatest triumph of the electri¢ 
furnace Will ext ylose—stands filing, fire and acid 
tests like a diamond— guaranteed to conta » glass. 
Remoh Gems ve no paste, foil or bac! their 
brilliancy is guaranteed forever. One-th eth the 
ost of a diamond, These remarkable ¢ are set 
only in 14 Karat Solid Gold Mountings. 
Sent On Approval Anywhere in U.8. Your money 
cheerfully refunded if not perfectly satista r 
Write for our 4-color De Luxe Jewe 
Book—yours for the asking 
Remoh Jewelry Co. 
638 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Cedar Canoes $20 and Up 





Detroit Canoes can't sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. 
We make all sizes and styles, also power 
canoes. Write for free catalog, giving) 
prices direct from factory to you. 





Detroit Boat Co., 160 Bellevue Ave., roe 
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Goes B. V. D. 


FF goes tight fitting, full 
length, knit underwear 
that cramps your body 
and clogs your pores! 
On goes loose fitting, 
soft draping B. V. D. 






























The famous Berry Wagon —for nearly halt acentury the de- 
light of children all over the world —ask your dealer about tt 


The Best Materials—and More 


When you buy Berry Brothers’ _with a capacity of 1,080,000 gal- 
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nae ae Assets, over - - - - - - - - - - - = = 291 Million Dollars 


STRENGTH OF . qe e (Including Policy Reserve, 228 Million Dollars; and amount set/ “W1° 
: “ asic of olders « eferrec ividen Policies, 4 1 lion > nearly 
GIBRALTAR Liabilities | Dollars; of whieh RA ‘s prin Plog 13. oe ¢ Million Dollass ” 267 Million Dollars 
Capital and Surplus, over - - - - - - - - 24 Million Dollars 


Paid Policyholders in 1912, over - - - - - - 31 Million Dollars 





Total Paid Policyholders Since Organization, 
Plus amount held at interest to their credit, over 


FIVE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


onds Life Insurance Issued and Paid for in 1912, over - 480 Million Dollars 
‘lett Increase in Insurance in Force, over - - - - - 192 Million Dollars 


and acid 
no glass. 
«—their | 


3 | More than 11 Million Policies in Force Insuring over 2 BILLION, 211 MILLION DOLLARS 


Over $73,000,000 invested in Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 
Amount of Voluntary Concessions paid to Policyholders to date, nearly 17; Million Dollars. 


Premiums were Reduced in 1912 on New Ordinary Policies, and on new $500 and $750 Intermediate Policies. 
126,000 Death Claims and Endowments paid in 1912. Lowest Expense Rate in the Company’s History. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President INCORPCRATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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s' ated: Whether you are insured or not, write for particulars of Prudential Monthly Income Policy, which guarantees an income for 20 years or life. Write today. Dept. 27. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 
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Putting Young Men on 


Their Mettle 


Here is one reason for the greatest success ever 


made in Tiredom. 


We assumed that existing types were wrong, 
when 23 per cent became rim-cut. 


We found that tires just rated-size were over- 
loaded, fully nine times in ten. 


And cost of replacement, under standard war- 


rant, a few years ago ran up to 18 per cent. 


We 


knew that cost was wrong. 


What They Did 


First they built in our factory a tire 
testing machine. Hundreds of tires 


were there worn out under actual 


road conditions 


They tested 40 formulas for treads 


—z200 separate fabrics. They com- 
pared scores of new methods with old 


ones—all by actual mileage test 


They learned what rubber wore best 
—the costliest Up-River Para. They 
brought out our “rivet fabric” which 


forms our breaker strip. 


A machine was devised—now con- 
trolled by our patents—which gives 
every inch of the iayer exactly equal 


tension. 


In the course of years they brought 


our cost of replacement down to 


eight-tenths of one per cent. 


Cost Per Mile 


These men stood, during trying 


days, for the lowest cost per mile. 
Others undersold us. Tires were 
sold at half our prices, which cost less 


than half to make. 
But all 


felt that some day men 


And 


we built a tire which men would come 


would measure cost per mile. 


to then, 


Two Innovations 


Then came the invention of No 


Rim-Cut tires, which we still control. 


That, at one sweep, did away with 
a trouble which wrecked 23 per cent 


of the old-type tires. 


From that day to this, a No-Rim 


Cut tire has never been known to 


rim-cut. 

\t the same time came our 10 per 
cent oversize, which added 25 per cent 
to the average tire mileage. 

These two innovations gave over- 
whelming advantage to the Goodyear 


No-Rim-Cut tire. 


We knew that ancient methods had to be tae | 


proved. And we felt that young men, with the 
proper foundation, were the men to do it. 


So we went to the greatest of technical schools, 
Year after year we picked the best of their grad. 


uates. 


And we set those men—scores of them— 


at research and experiment. 


The tires which now rule Tiredom, after 14 
years, are those young men’s creation. 


Then Came Success 


Then came the vogue of odometers. 
Men began to see, by mileage figures, 


what these tires were saving. 


Every year since the demand for 
Goodyears has doubled at the least. 
It has grown and grown until last 
year’s sales exceeded our previous 12 


years put together. 

And now, after two million Good- 
years have been sold, these tires com- 
mand, by long odds, the largest sale 


in the world. 


These Young Men 
Succeeded Too 


Now comes the best part of our 


story. One of these young men be- 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


—S— 


AKRON, OHIO 








came superintendent. At 36, he is 


now in charge of 7,000 Goodyear men, 


Others came to share in our profits, 
There are in our factory 46 men who 
are stockholders in our _ concer, 


offices, 


whom we helped acquire their stock. 


There are 33 more in our 


There are 56 in charge of our 
branches, 

And still the improvement goes on. 
Half a hundred men—mostly techni- 
cal graduates—still devote their whole 


time to research and experiment. 


This department still costs us—de 
spite all our perfections—$100,000 
per year. 

This is all done to better the best 
tires men have yet created. To re 
duce still further the cost per mile, 
\nd to 


hold forever the top place in Tiredom, 


which we have cut so low. 


This season we ask you to prove 
these tires out, as hundreds of thow 
sands have done. After all our ree 
ords, the demand from users is noW 
twice as large as last year. It is time 
for you, if you pay tire bills, to find 
out why this is. 

Write for the Goodyear Tire Book— 
14th-year edition. It tells all know® 
ways to economize on tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 








We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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Every cow in 
every herd is regu- 
larly examined by our 
trained -veterinarians, and 
must be absolutely healthy 
in every respect before the 
milk is used in the manu- 

facture of 


EAGLE 


| BRAND. 
| CONDENSED 


| MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


| All herds are well pastured, housed in 

|  gcientifically sanitary barns, and prop- 

| erly fed—all of which insures pure, rich 

milk from which Eagle Brand is made. 
Send for 


“Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme,” 
| “My Biography,” a book for babies, 


Borden’s Recipes. 


BORDEN'S eee MILK CO. 


New 






































































GOLDEN 
RULE FOOD 
PRODUCTS 


are listed in the 


’ Westfield Book of Pure Foods 


which is an absolute guarantee of their 
purity and high quality. 

You have to buy food supplies to live, 
but why pay a profit to the dealer when 


you can get them 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
This means a substantial saving to you on 
every purchase. Young men wanted as 
salesmen. Experience unnec- 
mary. Splendid opportuni- 
ty for advancement. Write. 
The Citizens’ Wholesale 
Supply Co. 
Columbus, O 
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— 
OLVULES 

are soft, soluble capsules filled with the 
finest, purest, highest-priced Olive Oil 
in the world—the Sylmar Brand, which 
is guaranteed by the Westfield Board 
of Health, published in their booklet of 
Pure Foods, on page 2]. 

In this tasteless, grape-like form pure 
olive oil “nature's best food” slips down 
the throat, carrying into the system all 


the goodness of the selected olive. 


Box of 120 by mail $1 
Box of 24 by mail 25c. 


THOMAS MARTINDALE & CO. 
951 Market St. Phila., Pa. 
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The Call of Siva 


( Continued from page 32 


He turned to the hotel detective. 

“Stay right there where you can watch 
the stairs and the lift,” he instructed, 
“and note everyone and everything that 
passes this door— But whatever you see 
or hear, do nothing without my orders.” 

The man moved off, and the door was 
opened. Smith whispered in my ear: 

“Some creature of Dr. Fu-Manchu’s is 
in the hotel!’ 








R GRAHAM GUTHRIE, British 
resident in North Bhutan, was a 
big, thick-set man—gray-haired and 
florid, with widely opened eyes of the 


true fighting: blue, a bristling mustache, 
and prominent shaggy brows. Nayland 
Smith introduced himself tersely, prof- 
fering his card and an open letter. 

“Those are my _ credentials, Mr. 
Guthrie,” he said, “so no doubt you will 
realize that the business which brings 
me and my friend Dr. Petrie here at 
such an hour is of the first importance.” 

He switched off the light. 

“There is no time for ceremony!” he 
explained. “It is now twenty-five past 
twelve. At half past an attempt will be 
made upon your life!” 


Manchu ?” 
“Only what 
the agent 
group.” 

“It is epposed to his interests that you 
should return to Bhutan. A more gulli- 
ble agent would be preferable. Therefore, 
unless you implicitly obey my instructions, 
you will never leave England!” 


is of an advanced political 


RAHAM Guthrie breathed quickly. | 

was growing more used to the gloom, 
and I could dimly discern him, his face 
turned toward Nayland Smith, while 
with his hand he clutched the bed rail. 
Such a visit as ours, I think, must have 
shaken the nerve of amy man. 

“But, Mr. Smith,” he said, “surely 1 
am safe cnough here! The place is full 
of American visitors at present, and | 
have had to be content with a room 
right at the top; so that the only danger 
[ apprehend is that of fire!” 





“There is another danger,” replied 
Smith. “The fact that you are at the top 
of the building enhances that danger 


Do you recall anything of the mysterious 
epidemic which broke out in Rangoon 
in 1908—the deaths due to the Call of 
Siva?” 


“IT read of it in the Indian papers,” 
said Guthrie, uneasily. “Suicides, were 
they not?” 

“No!” snapped Smith “Murders!” 


There was a brief silence 

“From what I recall of the cases,” 
said Guthrie, “that seems impossible. In 
several instances the victims threw them- 


selves from the windows of locked 
rooms—and the windows were quite in- 
accessible.” 

“Exactly,” replied Smith, and in the 


dim light his revolver gleamed dully, 
he placed it on the small table 
the bed. “Except that your door is un- 
locked, the conditions to-night are iden- 
tical. Silence, please—I hear a clock 
striking.” 

was Big Ben. 


as 





| 7 It struck the half hour 
—leaving the stillness complete. In 
that room high above the activity which 
yet prevailed below, high above the sup- 
ping crowds in the hotel, high above 
the starving crowds on the Embankment, 
a curious chill of isolation swept about 
me. 

Again I realized how, in the very 
heart of the great metropolis, a man may 
be as far from aid as in the heart of a 
desert. I was glad that I was not alone 
in that room marked with the death 
mark of Fu-Manchu; and I am certain 
that Graham Guthrie welcomed his un- 
expected company. 


I may have mentioned the fact before; 


but on this occasion it became so pecu- 
liarly evident to me that I am _ con- 
strained to record it here—I refer to 


the sense of impending danger which in- 
variably preceded a visitor from Fu- 
Manchu. 
attempt was to be made that night, 


Even had I not known that an 


I 








beside | 
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The Call of Siva 


(Continued from page 3) 
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should have realized it, as, strung to 
high tension, I waited in the darkness. 
Some invisible herald went ahead of the 
dreadful Chinaman, proclaiming his com- 
ing to every nerve in one’s body. It 
was like a breath of astral incense, an- 
nouncing the presence of the priests of 
death. 

A wail, low but singularly penetrating, 
falling in minor cadences to a new silence, 
came from somewhere close at hand. 

“My God!” hissed Guthrie—‘what was 
that ?” 

“The Call of Siva,’ whispered Smith. 
“Don’t stir, for your life!” 


UTHRIE was breathing hard. 

I knew that we were three, that the 
hotel detective was within hail, that there 
was a telephone in the room, that the 
traffic of the Embankment moved almost 
beneath us; but I knew, and am not 
ashamed to confess, that King Fear had 
icy fingers about my heart. It was awful, 
that tense waiting—for—what ? 

Three taps sounded very distinctly upon 


the window 

Graham Guthrie started so as to shake | 
the bed. “It’s supernatural!” he mut- 
tered—all that was Celtic in his blood 


recoiling from the omen. “Nothing hu- 
man can reach that window!” 

“Ssh!"—from Smith. “Don’t stir.” 

The tapping was repeated 

Smith softly crossed the room My 
heart was beating painfully. He threw 
open the window Further inaction was 
impossible. I joined him, and we looked 
out into the empty air. 

“Don’t come too near, Petrie!” he 
warned, over his shoulder. 

One on either side of the open window, 
we stood and looked down at the mov 
ing Embankment lights, at the glitter of 


Thames, at the silhouetted buildings 
farther bank, with the shot tower 
them all 

sounded on 


the 
on the 
starting above 
Three taps 
above us. 
In all my 
chu I had 
canny as this. 


the panes 
dealings with Dr. Fu-Man- 
had to face nothing so un- 
What Burmese ghoul had 


he loosed? Was it outside, in the air? 
Was it actually in the room? 

“Don’t let me go, Petrie!” whispered 
Smith suddenly “Get a tight hold on 
me!” 

That was the last straw, for I thought 
that some dreadful fascination was im 
pelling my friend to hurl himself out! 
Wildly I threw my arms about him, and 
Guthrie leaped forward to help 

Smith leaned from the window and 
looked up. 

One choking cry he gave—smothered, 
inarticulate—and I found him slipping 


from my grip—being drawn out of the 
window—drawn to his death! 
“Hold him, Guthrie!” | gasped hoarse- 
ly. “My God! he’s going! Hold him!” 
My friend writhed in our grasp and | 


saw him stretch his arm upward. The 
crack of his revolver came, and he col- 
lapsed onto the floor, carrying me with 
him. 

But, as I fell, I heard a scream above. 
Smith’s revolver went hurtling through 
the air, and hard upon it went a black 
shape—flashing past the open window 
into the gulf of the night. 

“The light! The light!” I cried. 


UTHRIE ran and turned on the light. 


Nayland Smith, his eyes starting from | 


his head, his face swollen, lay plucking 
at a silken cord which showed tight about 
his throat. 

“It was a thing,’ screamed Guthrie. 
“Get the rope off! He’s choking!” 

My hands atwitch, I seized the stran- 
gling cord. 

“A knife! 
lost mine!” 

Guthrie ran to the dressing table and 
passed me an open penknife. I somehow 
got the blade between the rope and 
Smith’s swollen neck, and severed the 
deadly silken thing. 

Smith made a choking noise, and fell 
back swooning in my arms. 

When, later, we stood looking down 
upon the mutilated thing which had been 
brought in from where it lay, Smith 
showed me a mark on the brow—close 
beside the wound where his bullet had 
entered. 

“The mark of Kali,” he said. “The man 
was a phansigar—a religious strangler. 
Since Fu-Manchu has dacoits in his serv- 
ice, I might have expected that he would 


Quick !” 


I cried. 
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COLLIER’S, 





You may be buying dirty, drugged, debased food products 
simply because you can’t tell the difference. 


If you don’t believe this after all you’ve heard and read 
in the last few years about food adulteration, ask the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to tell you how many food 
adulterators have been prosecuted this year. 
Perhaps this will convince you. 


If you do believe it, send 
today for The Westfield Book 
of Pure Foods and protect 
yourself once for all against 
the wily food fakers who make 
fat profits by cheating your purse 
and your stomach. 


The only way you can be ab- 
solutely sure that your money pays 
for the kind of food you think you 
are buying is to know the names of 
pure products and then order them 
by name. 


The Westfield Book of Pure Foods 
makes this easy for anybody who can 
read. It gives you a list of many abso- 
lutely pure brands under every important 
classification. It gives you this in handy, 
indexed form, so simple that a single glance 
tells you all you need to know in order to 
buy food as safely as though you had analyzed 
every product on the market. 


The Westfield Book is absolutely impartial 
and disinterested. It is published by the Board 
of Health of Westfield, Mass., the pure food 
town, in the interest of the food buyer, and no one else. 

The products which it mentions are those which have 
been sifted out of the many thousands analyzed by the Board’s 


{y 
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BOARD OF HEALTH, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


412-13 


Enclosed find 10 cents in stamps or 
silver, for which send me “The Westfield 
Book of Pure Foods.” 


Post Office... 





My Grocer .. 





Some of the Trade-Marked Foods used in 
my home: 









Are you in sympathy with Collier's fight for 
Pure F ? 


THE NATIONAL 


~ Send for this book today 


It makes you sure your food is 
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WEEKLY 


pure 


chemists—the net result of ten years’ patient work. Nothj 

but absolute conformance to a high and unwavering standayj 
of purity, cleanliness, honesty and nutrition can secure a 
place in the Book. Nothing but failure to oop. 
form with these standards can keep a produg 
out of it after analysis. 


























It is true that the book does not fig) 
every pure food on the market, for the simple 
reason that it has been impossible as yet 
to analyze every product offered for sale 
No product can be listed until it has been 
analyzed and proven. But it does jig 
so many of the pure foods, it gives you 
such a wide range of choice, tha 
you are almost certain to find om 
of the brands it approves under each 
important classification at any gro 
cery store. 


If you care about what you eat 
and what you feed to your children, 
if you are the least bit anxious to 
receive real food when you pay 
for it, instead of a dangerous or 
debased substitute, if you want 

to protect yourself and your 
family against the people who 
make a profit out of debas- 
ing foods, send for this book 
and use it. It protects you with- 
trouble, or study— without effort on 








out 
your part. 
Just tear out the coupon below and send it, with 10c in 
stamps or silver to cover costs, to the Board of Health, 
Westfield, Mass. If you let the food fakers cheat you any 
longer, with this easy, simple protection within reach, you 
have only yourself to blame. 
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These three mills broke the World’s Record last year, 


manufacturing thousands upon thousands of miles of 
modern easy-to-lay Roofing 





ILL 


MILL N2 2 MARSEILLES, 


Certain-teed Roofi 





Cert-ified 
Quality Certified 


MILL N21! EAST ST.LOUIS, ILL. 


n 


(eT risie | Guaran-teed _| 


Durability Guaranteed 


in Rolls and Shingles 


The use of Ready Roofing on all kinds of buildings 
is growing by leaps and bounds. Just as the man with 
a six-room. cottage has found he $75 to 
$125 by using Certain-teed Ready Roofing, so has the 
farmer, the superintendent of big factories, the wise, 
hard-headed purchasing agent for railroads 


Can save 





shrewd, 
and other large corporations. 


Certain-teed is just as popular abroad as it is at home 
it is being shipped to the four quarters of the earth— 
satisfaction in all climates and under 





it gives absolute 
the most trying conditions. 


The ‘‘General’s”’ 
represent an investment of almost $3,000,000—they are 
running day and night to keep up with the ever-increas- 
ing demand for Certain-teed Roofing. 


three enormous mills shown above 





There is a simple method of applying Certain-teed 
Roofing artistically on any kind of a building—it comes 
in red, green and slate gray shingles 
for bungalows, residences, summer 
houses and garages—in rolls for 





general use—and when laid accord- 
ing to Certain-teed specifications is 
rapidly replacing the old style Coal 
Tar and Gravel roofings on big fac- 
tories, warehouses, apartment build- 


ings and skyscrapers. 





General Roofing 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of 
Roofings and Building Papers 


E. St. Louis, Ill. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


York, Pa. 
Winnipeg, Man. 





Used anywhere— sold everywhere—no exclusive agencies 


General Roofing Mfg. Company 


Marseilles, Ill. 
London, England Hamburg,Germany 





Why we label it ‘‘Certain-teed’’ 
“Certified” 


raw material 
finished 


it will 





combination. of 
quality of the 
the durability of the 
but 


Certain-teed js a coined word—a 


and meaning thai the 
and 


maker for 


“ , ” 
Guaranteed 
by our chemists 


the 


used is certified 


product is guaranteed by 15 years, last 


much longer. 


The “General” buys his materials in immense quantities and in 
Certain-teed Roofing you get the benefit of his tremendous buying 
Only the Certain-teed 


seconds” 


power. “bests” go into his highest grade- 


the — 


go into other cheaper products. 


and dura- 


and on every crate of 


You can now buy Ready Roofing with absolute quality 
on the back 
shingles you will find the Certain-teed label of Quality 
of all Certain-teed Roofing costs less. 


Get our new book “Modern Building 


Plans and Ideas” 


bility assurance— of every roll 


and best 


Get the latest ideas before you build—our new book illustrates and 
describes the newest developments in all kinds of modern bungalows, city 
residences, apartments, garages, warehouses, 
factories, farm houses, barns, poultry houses, 


silos, etc.—it suggests economies and con- 





veniences that may save you money. 


A book of this kind would ordinarily sell for $1 
—but as it illustrates the use of our Certain-teed 
Roofing we offer it to you at 25c. We prefer to 
have you go to your lumber, hardware or build- 
ing material dealer, who will gladly get you a 
copy free. If you write us, enclose 25c to cover 


cost, wrapping and postage. 

















Valuable Book 
FREE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Victor Exclusive Talent 


The best friends you can have—who cheer you with their music 


and song, who unfold to you all the beauties of the compositions of 
the great masters, who:through their superb art touch your very 
heart strings and become to you a wellspring of inspiration. 


Painting adapted from the Copyright 1913 by 
Chicago Tribune cartoon of John T. McCutcheon Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J 
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